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STAR ~ TOBACCO 


THE LEADING BRAND OF THE WORLD. 


It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is incomparably 


THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 
Sweet, Orr & Co. o are union-made, and 
that a pair of Overalls A sold to your customer 
gives such satisfaction | UNION MADE that you are sure af- 
terwards to sell the : same man a pair of 
pants. So be sure s that every man who 
comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
made by HH HAS FS ALHFAMSAAA AAA AS 


SWEET, ORR & Co.| 
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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. VI. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 


The Trade Union Movement. 


GUILDS— PECULIAR FEATURES—EXACTIONS AND 
RESTRICTIONS—GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE 
— DISINTEGRATION AND FINAL FALL. 


By Sam L. LEFFINGWELL. 
II. 


The system of guilds, which found its rise in the 
twelfth century, was not found to be ofan enduring 
quality. True, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries they became more numerous, and in the 
fifteenth century the system became almost univer- 
sal in the continental and English cities, and em- 
bracing all callings. 

The most interesting class of these guilds was the 
-eraft guilds, or fraternal unions of mechanical 
laborers, for the promotion of their common inter- 
ests. Prominent was their social and economic 
welfare, though they did not neglect their political 
interests. Under the approval and under supervi- 
sion of the city authorities they could issue regula- 
tions for the conduct of their particular branches 
of trade which were binding on all the mechanics 
of that branch in the city. 

When in its flourishing period, the guild system 
was based on a legal division of its members into 
masters, journeymen and apprentices. The mas- 
ters were the members in full standing; the jour- 
neymen and apprentices were the minor members, 
who were under the protection of the guild mas- 
ters, as a corporation. They were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the guilds, not only in matters 
pertaining to the trade, but also in their disputes 
with one another, or with the masters, and in all 
violations of the custom or honor of the guild. 

The right to follow a trade as a master was, 
as arule, dependent on membership in the guild 
to which the trade belonged. This was called the 
guild-right, and was nothing more than the right 
granted to the guild of forcing every one who 
wished to practice the trade to join the guild. 
Later, when the guild decided upon the admission 
of new members, this privilege of selection was 
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extended so as to include the right to refuse mem- 
bership to any one whom they did not wish, and 
thus prevent him from pursuing the trade in the 
city. 

Mastership in the guild was dependent on the 
proof of certain qualifications on the part of the 
applicant, both as respecting his moral character 
and his technical skill. They demanded a spotless 
reputation and a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness. The method of acquiring the skill was not 
at first regulated by guild rule, but in course of 
time it was prescribed that every one who wished 
to become a master must serve a period as appren- 
tice and afterwards as journeyman. The qualifica- 
tions were gradually raised so that it was difficult, 
if not impossible, for the average man to comply 
withthem. Legally, however, every one whocould 
become an apprentice could also become a master 
by fulfilling the conditions. 

In the early stages of these guilds the premises 
all tended to better conditions. With the design 
of securing for the individual laborer an inde- 
pendent existence and a sufficient income, and 
creating an honorable and worthy class of mechan- 
ics, and, on the other hand, of guarding the inter- 
ests of consumers by a proper organization of 
labor, a whole system of regulations governing the 
action of the guild members was adopted. These 
were divided into two classes—those in the interest 
of producers and those in the interest of consum- 
ers. Those in the interest of the latter aiming at 
the security of good quality and a fair price for 
commodities and services, the whole care for 
which was entrusted to the guilds. The first con- 
dition of good service was good training; and this 
was required before entering the guild. Then the 
regulations prescribed the material to be employed, 
and the method of its use, form, size and quality 
of the product. Fines and bodily punishments 
were threatened for violations of the provisions. 
Very severe punishments were inflicted for the 
manufacture or sale of bad wares, or for cheating. 
Poor commodities were confiscated and destroyed. 
Undue delay with the work was also punishable, 
and the guild police watched over the conduct of 
its members toward the public. A fair price was 
secured by fixing the price of the manufactured 
article or service. 

The idea of fraternity was to be realized among 
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the members and the difference between the rich 
and the poor was to be kept as slight as possible, 
and the poor were tobe properly cared for. A 
consequence of this was the exclusion of competi- 
tion among the members and a far-reaching restric- 
tion of the individual in production, and of the 
market in the interest of the guild as a whole. 
They took care to hinder the growth of large cap- 
ital, as far as possible, by a complicated series of 
regulations which aimed at making large business 
comparatively unprofitable. They aimed at re- 
stricting capital as a factor of production and a 
source of income, within very narrow limits, and 
tried to make the income of mechanics chiefly the 
income of labors. 

There is little doubt that the guild system, at 
that period, was a great advantage, not only to the 
laborers, but also to the whole system of mediswval 
industry. It quickened the best elements of the 
time and was a most judicious and happy form of 
the organization of industry. But it was by no 
means a system which did away with all conflict 
of interests between the various classes within the 
system itself, to say nothing of the large masses of 
labor outside of the organization. The tendency 
of the system was toward monopoly without doubt; 
not only monopoly of trade and business by the 
guild, as distinguished from outsiders, but also of 
masterships within the guilds, by a few individual 
families, to the exclusion of the great mass of 
members. 

An exception to this state of things was in such 
branches of industry, few in numbers, as were pros- 
ecuted from an early period on a large scale, or 
those in which, from other causes, as cost of ma- 
terial, alarge capital was necessary. Among these 
was the manufacture of cloth; and we learn that 
at an early period, in certain cities, there were 
enormous numbers of weavers crowded together 
in an incredible condition. It was in this branch 
that there came into existence a large class who 
had no hopes of becoming independent workmen, 
that a class of laborers arose—a class which did not 
seem to have been completely within the power of 
the masters. They had labor unions as far back 
as the thirteenth century. Two of the four di- 
rectors of the guild were always journeymen. The 
wages of journeymen were regulated in proportion 
to the reward of the masters, and in some instances 
in such a way as must give the journeyman a reg- 
ular participation in the profits. Even in those 
cases where the inspecting body consisted entirely 
of nobles, no regulation was issued without first 
hearing the ideas of the journeymen unions on the 
subject. 

But the harmony of these relations were not to 
remain undisturbed. The rapid growth of the in- 
dustries, particularly that of cloth manufacture, 
and the great amount of capital expended, at- 
tracted great masses of serfs from the rural districts 
to the cities. In this way the increased number of 


laborers was obtained, and every new laborer be- 
came a passive competitor. The anxiety of the 
masters was thus excited, and as the regulation of 
industrial affairs gradually passed into the hands 
of the guilds, the masters of the latter kept intro- 
ducing new restrictions in order to keep down the 
rising families who threatened their positions. High 
apprentice fees, a long period of apprenticeship, a 
long period as journeymen, and wandering of jour- 
neymen from placeto place. During this timecostly 
masterpieces and expensive master banquets were 
demanded. It soon became impossible for any one 
to become master and carry on the trade independ- 
ently who was not already in the possession of 
property, or was the son of a master, or did not 
marry the daughter or widow of a master. In- 
stead of worth and skill they now demanded cap- 
ital or family connection. The various trades 
became the vested property of a number of fami- 
lies, and this tendency grew far into the next and 
succeeding centuries. 

It was a degeneration in the guild that could not 
fail to have a very decided effect on the condition 
of labor. With this policy of restriction came the 
flow of laborers by large and growing immigration 
from the country. It was about the only means 
open to the serf upon a great estate to get rid of 
the bondage in which he lived without the consent 
of his master, as, if a serf remained in acity a 
year and a day without being claimed by the lord 
he was a freeman. The restrictions adopted pre- 
vented these laborers from: becoming masters ; and 
the course which the masters took of following out 
exclusively their own interests, called into exist- 
ence a similar spirit on the part of the journeymen, 
and, toward the end of the fourteenth century 
there were plain signs that such a separation of 
interests had begun as the formation by journey- 
men of special journeymen’s unions. 

It does not appear that these unions were first 
formed for the indastrial regulation of the mem- 
bers. The organization of the guilds was at first 
sufficient to protect these interests. They had 
originally united all members, masters and jour- 
neymen, together for common religious and social 
services, banquets, etc., and had taken care equally 
of all poor and sick, whether masters or journey- 
men. It would now seem that an aristocratic sep- 
aration of the classes had caused the formation of 
these journeymen’s unions for these purposes. 
The masters, grown fat and ease-loving, shifted 
the military burdens upon the shoulders of the 
journeymen, while the organization of the latter 
for military purposes encouraged the growth of 
these unions. Attempts were then made by the 
masters to debase the condition of the journeymen 
by the occupation of excessive numbers of appren- 
tices, and as time passed on the guilds became 
more and more associations of masters, which used 
the journeymen as mere instruments by which to 
increase their own wealth and power. 
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Then it was that the brotherhoods, for religious, 
social and charitable purposes, became the cloak 
under which the journeymen concealed a union 
for the protection of their own economic and other 
class interests. Toward the close of the fourteenth 
century repeated complaints came from the mas- 
ters that journeymen, under pretence of religious 
and social organizations, united themselves to 
force up wages, and that attempts by the masters 
to repress these unions, even though made by 
several guilds of different cities together, had not 
been at all successful. These unions did not aim 
at the equality of the master and journeymen. 
What they aimed at was a special journeymen law 
and a spirit of security against contempt and 
arbitrary acts of power; to gain an influence in 
determining the relation of labor and service; 
particularly to keep up wages and control the 
matter of apprentices. They tried to get repre- 
sentation in the directorate of the guilds; they 
even resorted to strikes to gain this point, and 
carried this spirit even into the directorate when 
they had representation therein. 

In the woolen industries of England, France and 
Germany, where the necessary investment of large 
capital destroyed the prospect of laborers ever be- 
coming masters, there were, in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, great strikes which did 
not materially differ from those of the present 
day ; so that the guilds not only did not solve the 
labor question, but the labor question arose in 
about the same proportion as the guilds flourished. 

But we will have to curtail the history of how 
the guilds, comprised latterly in their existence of 
masters exclusively, became tyrannical, despotic, 
oppressive, and how the government was called to 
interfere, not only in the regulation of the guilds, 
but even to the fixing of wages by officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose; to limiting the period of 
apprenticeships; the fixing of the conditions of 
labor contracts, etc. This did fairly well, for 
those times, but it made an exclusiveness which, 
from the large number of laborers who were pre- 
vented from entering, formed a disturbing element, 
and the period was attended with innumerable 
uprisings and strikes. 

The constant prosecutions of the outsiders by 
the guilds in Germany ; the sending to the galleys 
in France of a married journeyman who had made 
a pair of shoes while hidden in a barn; the hin- 
drance which the English guilds placed in the way 
of the growth of large industries, and the cheating 
of the public, which finally became characteristic 
of the guilds, made it impossible for the old orga- 
nization to continue. Complaints about this heart- 
less policy began as early as the fifteenth century 
and did not die out till the guilds themselves died. 
In 1614, the third estate in France moved the aboli- 
tion of the guilds; in 1624, the motion was made 
in the city council of Bremen ; in 1669, in the Ger- 
man Parliament, the same motion was made, The 


chief attack upon the old system came from Adam 
Smith and the French Physiocrats. This school of 
economists made— 


“The right to labor the property of every per- 
son, by giving to every one wants, and referring 
him to labor as a means of satisfying them. This 

roperty is the first in order of time, the most holy, 

he most inalienable. pn to the restrictions of 
the guilds, the poor are condemned to protract a 
precarious existence, under control of the masters, 
to linger in poverty or to betake themselves and 
their industry to foreign lands. Just as the whole 
existing system of law had proceeded from the 
selfish efforts of the privileged classes, who resisted 
every reform, so in making the regulations in re- 
gard to organization of the system of apprentices 
and journeymen, the councilors of the government 
had always been the employers. They served 
merely to secure to the masters the labor of the 
apprentices for a long term at very low wages, or 
no wages at all; to keep down the wages of the 
journeymen and to diminish competition by limit- 
ing the number of masters. The pretended care of 
the state for the welfare of the laborer was not 
merely a piece of hypocrisy, but a shameless pre- 
sumption. Self-interest will show every one what 
is best for his own welfare. And as all men are, 
by nature, equal and actuated by the same self- 
interest, the greatest happiness of each and all will 
be secured as soon as the state will leave each 
one undisturbed to the guidance of his own self- 
interest and thus let him utilize all his capacities 
in the best way. Thus natural justice and econo- 
mic expediency united in demanding the freedom 
of the laborer; above everything, therefore, no 
legal limitation on the freedom of the trades; then 
the conversion of the laborer into a free merchant 
of the commodity, labor. In place of the previous 
relation of laborer and master should be put a 
purely contractual relation, and in place of the 
subordination of the laborer, he should be placed 
on a perfect equality with the master as the seller 
of a commodity which the latter wishes.”’ 

But it was many years before the abolishment of 
the old system became in any way effective. It 
was not abolished in France until the memorable 
night of August 4, 1789, but Prussia was the first to 
adopt the principle of freedom of industry in this 
sense, in 1810; England in 1814; and in these 
countries, not only was the freedom of the inde- 
per@ént workman established, but the relation 
of contract pure and simple, was substituted for 
the one prevailing under the guilds. There re- 
mained on the statute books, however, the prohibi- 
tions of coalitions of laborers; but the impressions 
which the policy of the guilds, in their decadence, 
had made on the public mind was such that people 
had come to see the only guarantee of liberty in 
the complete isolation of each individual, and in , 
every agreement, of any kind, an infringement of 
this freedom. 

The first state in which the ideas of Adam Smith 
about labor unions were carried through was in 
England, where the prohibitions wete abolished by 


law in 1824. 


If you want information how best to organize, 
apply to your district organizer. or write direct to 
this office, 423-425 G St., N. W., Washington, D. ©. 
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Money; Banking; Labor. 
By GEORGE GILBERT. 


Away back in the wreck of years when labor 
first began to move on',the face of the earth, he 
found ease-loving self-interest seated at the meet- 
ing of the ways, ready to induce him, simple 
minded giant that he was, to part with the birth- 
right of his product for the pottage of baubles of 
various sorts which were dangled before his eyes ; 
baubles which custom, priestly favor, kingly de- 
cree and legislative enactment have gradually in- 
vested with attributes which render them more 
valuable in the eyes of men than life itself. All 
through the ages have the sons of men found a 
seive, now of iron, now of tin, now of copper, now 
of bronze, now of nickle, now of silver, or again 
of gold, erected between their different bands, 
through which the surplus products of one must 
pass on its way to relieve the needs of the other, a 
seive whose meshes have ever retained all that was 
best of the world’s goods for those who have con- 
trolled it. And labor, whenever he has perceived 
in his dull way what the seive was composed of, 
has gone loyally to work to wrest from the bowels 
of nature a larger supply of that material, hoping 
in his child-like faith, that if the new store be in- 
terwoven with the old, that the meshes of the seive 
would become large enough to allow an increased 
supply of earth’s good things to come through to 
him. But whenever labor, the ‘‘myriad handed 
giant,’’ has made that which has been decreed as 
the price of his toil s0 common that even he has 
seen the fatuity of piling it up in heaps, self- 
interest. has, like a wary wrestler, shifted its 
ground, and discovered that, lo! this other thing 
it was that had that inherent, intrinsic value, that 
marked it as the natural measure to compute the 
worth of all other things by labor, following dog- 
gedly, has met each new demand in turn, and now 
brings self-interest at. bay, surrounded on all sides 
by high aurum walls, while the toiler pours in such 
floods of gold as threaten to bury his task ster, 
who knows at heart that this yellow dross is not 
value in itself and feels that the last argument in 
favor of metallic money will be laughed away when 
within the next few decades the concentrated 
effort of the world’s best pluck, muscle and brains 
has made gold so common that it will no longer 
bear that relation to labor’s productiveness which 
alone now entitles it to be called the measure of 
value. 

What, after gold, will be that measure? If labor 
has learned his lesson well in the hard school of 
experience, it will be a universal paper money 
issued direct to the peoples by their governments. 
If not, then paper money issued and controlled by 
that self-interest which has held him in bondage 
80 long. But labor should remember that a gov- 
ernment, like an individual, can overdraw its 
credit, and should try to have his money, when the 


time comes to issue it, represent the actual produc- 
tive power of the nations, thus making his cur- 
rency a mere certificate of labor performed, on 
presentation entitling him to a just share from the 
common stock, according to his worth. For he 
will find in the heart of the cloud of technicalities 
with which the professional befoggers have en- 
shrouded what they term the ‘‘money question,” 
some facts that neither side cares to dwell upon. 
One is that an inflated currency always brings 
about an increased cost of living through a rise in 
the prices of all the necessities of life, compelling 
labor to agitate for more pay, finding himself when 
he receives it with earning and living expenses 
relatively about what they were before the 
‘*squeeze’”? began. Another is that a contraction 
in currency always brings about a fall in wages, 
thus compelling labor to ask a reduction in the 
price of that which he consumes, which demand, 
after much travail in the way of shrewder compe- 
tition and new machinery of the labor-displacing 
kind is met, and again he finds himself where he 
started from. 

Another and most important fact for him to con- 
sider is that whenever society sets out to choose a 
new standard or ratio, he is sure to lose, for his 
wage during a period of inflation never quite keeps 
pace with the rise in prices, while in a period of 
contraction it always falls somewhat faster than 
the price of his living. If labor will but fix these 
self-evident facts in his mind, he will see that his 
plain duty is not to start on the backward track 
again by the silver route, but to hold self-interest 
sternly toits golden contract; cling together in the 
bonds of trade unionism, the better to enforce his 
demand for an increased wage when the ever-in- 
creasing inflation of the world’s gold stocks shall 
cause the inevitable (and already pending) rise in 
prices, and then, when the yellow flood drives 
selfishness from its last stronghold, take control of 
the machinery it has been so long perfecting and 


. pay it a liberal salary for running things for the 


benefit of all. 

The way has been long and the struggle hard for 
the good natured giant since first he began to delve 
and seek after the baubles, but in that struggle he 
has conquered nature and all her forces, and made 
the desert places ‘‘ to blossom as the rose.’”? We 
who are left can look back and afford to smile, al- 
though ‘somewhat sadly, at the grimness of it all, 
but still we must feel that all these things had to 
come to pass, ‘‘that the Scripture might be ful- 
filled.”’ 


British Labor Notes. 


Special Correspondence AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
LONDON, April 3, 1899.—When I gave some com- 
parative and analytical figures anent trade union- 
ism on this side six months ago, there were no 
complete statistics published in reference to any 
period beyond the end of 1896. Since, then, how- 
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ever, there has been published the tenth annual 
report on trade unions, covering the year 1897. 

The advance in organization exhibited therein is 
magnificent. On December 31, 1897, there were 
1,287 trade unions carrying on active business, and 
they had 1,609,909 members spread over 13,335 
local branches. This is a smaller number of unions 
than the previous year, but the membership has 
increased from 1,491,007 to the above figure. In 
1897, there were 119,775 female trade unionists as 
against 118,719 in 1896, an increase of nearly a 
thousand. 

The hundred leading unions (with 1,059,609 
members) had a total income of $9,909,855, with an 
expenditure of $9,480,360. Their total of fands in 
hand was $11,368,095. These figures are even more 
striking when converted into percentage ratios. As 
compared with 1892, the income of these hundred 
leaders has increased 36.1 per cent.; the expendi- 
tures, 33.7 per cent.; the reserve funds, 40.5 per 
cent.; and the membership, 17.2 per cent. 

From the benefits standpoint these unions make 
an equally good show. In the six years ending 
with 1897, $27,334,515 ‘have been paid away in un- 
employed, sick, funeral, tool insurance and other 
benefits. In dispute pay, $10,856,355 have been 
expended, 1892-1897. 

As illustrating the-care bestowed upon aged 
members past work, by their trade unions, 39 of 
the biggest unions (having a total membership of 
551,462) had 8,351 of their number pensioned off for 
life, at the date when their statistics were tabulated, 
December 31, 1897. Between 1892 and 1897, the 
membership of these particular societies had in- 
creased 37 per cent., whilst the number of mem- 
bers on superannuation had increased 40 per cent. 

Coming back to the hundred principal unions, 
the total amount per member spent on the differ- 
ent benefits during 1897, is as follows: 

Unemployed, traveling and emigration benefits 
cost for the year, $2.50 per member; dispute pay, 
$2.00; sick and accident pay, $1.25; superannua- 
tion, funeral, and other minor benefits, $1.60; and 
working and other expenses, $1.35. The sickness 
and accident benefit proportion hardly varies from 
year to year, looking at the figures for the last six 
years, and the same can be said of the working 
expenses, superannuation and minor benefits. The 
unemployed and dispute payments are larger than 
any recent year except 1893. 

Finally, to show the progress of the inclination 
towards trade union federation, there were formed 
in 1897, eight new sectional federations with a total 
membership of 109,768. These additions raised the 
number of large or small federations to 124, with 
a total roll of 1,092,376. They are mainly small, 
six of them having more than half the gross mem- 
bership. Twelve months after these figures were 
struck, however, an epoch-making convention met 
at Manchester to discuss a plan for the consolida- 
tion of all trade unions, and we are now waiting 


to hear what will be the answer of the unions to 
the circular sent out by Sam Woods, the secretary 
of the provisional committee of the General Fed- 
eration. 

It is interesting to note from another source that 
there are 675 associations of employers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, of which 18 are federations 
and 26 national associations—the remainder being 
local concerns. One of the master associations, 
one that boasted considerably of its huge power, 
has, in a most conspicuous manner, run up against 
asnag. The master builders in the lockout they 
ordered against the union plasterers aimed at fling- 
ing the whole of the members of the N. A. O. P. 
on the streets workless. So far from this having 
been the result, not 25 per cent. of the men are 
out and the number is decreasing. Many of those 
locked out have obtained work from non-associated 
masters, whilst others have turned the tables with 
a vengeance by setting up business for themselves. 
In Leeds the locked-out men have formed a co-oper- 
ative society which was registered last week, all the 
requisite capital having been subscribed in a few 
days. The men are willing and able to undertake 
any plastering work direct without the interven- 
tion of a middleman in the shape of a “ master,”’ 
and they have already secured one large contract 
upon which they will start work after Easter. 

Deller, the union secretary, has issued an appeal 
for moral and material support, addressed to the 
trades unionists of the United Kingdom, and many 
unions are proposing to levy themselves during 
the continuance of the dispute. In fact, so brave 
a defense have the plasterers instituted that al- 
ready a more conciliatory tone is exhibited in the 
public utterances of the mouthpieces of the em- 
ployers’ association, and a mutual conference is 
proposed for early in April. 

A half-a-dozen new and big combines are being 
organized amongst certain classes of manufactur- 
ers. Thirty-three firms in the textile and leather 
trades are about to goin for trustification. Con- 
solidation of the forces of plutocracy should hasten 
the federation of the workers. 

The men employed on the London tramways 
(street railways)—which are now the property of 
the people of London, and are under the control 
of the Highways Committee of the London County 
Council—are to have some drastic changes made 
in their wages, etc. They are to have one day’s 
rest in seven; the driyers and conductors are to 
receive six cents per day more wages; horse-keep- 
ers are to have their money leveled up to $5.50 for 
a six-days week, which is more than they are now 
getting for seven days’ work. Numerous other 
beneficial changes are also in progress. 

Alderman Inskip’s union of shoemakers is in 
trouble again, The London branches seceded 
some time back, owing to various causes, and now 
the men employed by a London shoe manufacturer 
belonging to the employers’ federation in this 
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trade, have struck for higher wages. As these 
men refuse to submit the dispute to arbitration, as 
is ordered by the agreement instituted three years 
ago between the Federation of Shoe Manufacturers 
and the National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives, the Federation is demanding compensation 
out of the fand then deposited by the two parties 
as a guarantee of good faith. The National Union 
has never acknowledged the secession of the Lon- 
don branches, so, presumably, there is nothing to 
hinder the employer from claiming his forfeit. 
THOS. REECE. 


The Union Label. 


Some time ago, the Social Reform Club of New 
York offered a prize for the best essay on the union 
label. The club’s committee on organized labor 
awarded the prize to John N. Bogert, organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor for the State of 
New York. We have requests from various sources 
to furnish copies of this essay, but since it is out 
of print we concluded to republish it in the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST, and thus serve the purpose 
best. It will be found to be of interest to all. It 
is as follows: 


The union label and its great possible influence 
as a factor in the pending solution of social prob- 
lems is a new proposition only to that portion of 
the community not connected with workingmen’s 
trade organizations. For 17 years the union 
printer, hatter, ironmolder, shoemaker and build- 
ing trade workman have been familiar with the 
blue label placed upon cigars by the union cigar 
makers as a token of clean shop surroundings and 
good wages. During 12 years these organizéd 
workers have found hidden in their hats the fra- 
ternal message to them from the fair factory of 
their brother hatter. Six years of agitation by 
the Typographical Union has secured recognition 
from other craftsmen of the one safe channel 
through which their money may flow back to the 
pockets of well paid printers. 

The organized workers know the value of this 
means of mutual assistance, and they know that its 
logical development will commend it to the large 
and growing class of consumers outside of labor 
unions who are now taking a friendly interest in 
the subject. They therefore aim to enlist and hold 
the co-operation of all classes in extending this 
improved line of social reform work, and they ap- 
peal to the general public for support on these 
grounds: 

That, while primarily the extension of the label 
makes the union strong, it is this very strength 
that begets the friendly conference between em- 
ployer and employed which averts the strike and 
preserves the peace. The history of our stronger 
trade unions proves this. 

That the label is the boycott’s substitute. It puts 
good will in place of savagery. Instead of tearing 
down the bad man’s trade it builds the good one’s 
up. The fair employer, asked about his help, is 

roud to say: ‘‘My men and I are on good terms. 

ee the label on our work.” 

That a consolidation of union label interests, be- 
sides giving added power to each affiliating union, 
has the approval of public opinion because all is 
harmory there—the Label League has no disputes ; 


no quarrels between organizations under this ban- 
ner; no conflicting grievances to waste the time 
and patience of the delegates; no sympathetic 
strikes to threaten civic order. 

That the label condemns tenement and sweat- 
shop production for the benefit of the worker and 
the sanitary world. 

That the label never tempts ‘‘Christian civiliza- 
tion” to assist the factory tyrant in the soulless 
system which is crushing out the young life blood 
of our race. It would keep the child at school, run 
the mill with adult labor and enshrine the work- 
man’s home. 

That the label largely solves the convict labor 
problem, when the State adopts this emblem as 
the mark by which her people may readily distin- 
guish public work done under just conditions. 
Montana has just enacted a law that requires the 
union label upon official printing for all the State 
departments. A statute like this in New York 
would have prevented the prison competition 
which now menaces the joint interests of employer 
and employed in the printing trade. Utica, N. Y., 
forbids the use in public works of any iron molding 
that does not bear the Molders’ Union trademark 
of fair production. Thirty city councils through- 
out the United States have passed ordinances re- 
quiring the union label upon public printing as a 
guarantee to taxpayers that State laws calling for 
the payment of “prevailing”? wages and the em- 
ployment of citizen labor are not evaded or 
circumvented by conniving politicians and con- 
tractors. 

To sum up, the entire community should unite 
in promoting the union label : 

Because it supersedes the strike, the lockout and 
the destructive boycott; it is the outward manifes- 
tation of harmony between employer and work- 
man, binding both parties to maintain their 
friendly relations and the continued approval and 
patronage of a discriminating public. 

Because it condemns child labor and humanizes 
factory life. 

Because it minimizes convict competition with 
free and honest labor. 

Because it wipes out the tenement and sweat- 
shop systems of production. 

Because it has ferreted out, exposed and cleansed 
the unwholesome cellar bakery. 

Because it shortens the workday and gives the 
toiler time to read and think and cultivate the so- 
cial side of life. 

Because it guarantees a living wage and rational 
conditions of employment. 

Because it will some day free the white slaves in 
our northern mills—such as those who toil day and 
night and Sundays, too, in the Glens Falls paper 
works, two phalanxes working every hour in the 
24, one force putting in 11 hours by day, the other 
13 hours at night, with no time off for meals, snatch- 
ing their lunch betimes while tending the machine 
—all for a shilling an hour and without extra pay 
for nights or Sundays. 

Because it warns us all to shun the bargain coun- 
ter, which makes the “cheap” thing dear when 
— with the virtue, sweat and blood of woman- 

ind. 

Because it stands for quality and honest work- 
mansbip. 

Because it is not a weapon for industrial war, 
but an olive branch held out to bind the brother- 
hood of man. 


Now is the time to join your union. Don’t post- 
pone this duty until some other time; join now! 
Now! NOW! 
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The Kansas Labor Bureau. 


By W. L. A. JOHNSON, Commissioner. 


At the special session of the Kansas Legislature 
1898-9, a law was enacted which radically changed 
the status of the Kansas Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in a manner which materially strengthens that 
department of State, and at the same time furnishes 
a strong incentive for the organization of the wage- 
workers of the State. The principal features of 
the new law may be briefly stated as follows: 

The old law creating the Bureau and providing 
for the appointment of its officers by the Governor 
was repealed, and in its stead was enacted a law 
which enlarges the functions of the Bureau, and 
greatly strengthens it asa power for good. That 
feature of the law which has attracted the most 
attention is the provision which enables the labor 
organizations of the State to name the officials of 
the State Labor Bureau, whose officers are paid by 
the State itself, in short, allows the labor organiza- 
tions to control and operate this department. 
That the labor organizations appreciate this condi- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that the first conven- 
tion of the ‘“‘State Society of Labor and Industry”’ 
—the name of the society controlling the labor 
bureau—was very largely attended, composed as 
it was of delegates of labor organizations, although 
but three weeks’ notice of the convention was 
given, and the legality of the session at which the 
law was passed was then in the courts. (The Su- 
preme court has since decided the session legal and 
the law good). 

The law creating this State Society of Labor and 
Industry, which elects the officers of the State Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics, provides that the basis of 
representation, for each local association, society 
or local union, shall be ‘one delegate for the first 50 
members or fraction thereof, and one delegate for 
each additional 100 members or majority frac- 
tion thereof: Provided, that such local association, 
society, or union shall have been organized at least 
ninety days, and shall have made a report to the 
Commissioner of Labor for the preceeding year.” 
This last provision precludes the possibility of any 
fake organization securing a representative in the 
State Society, and guarantees the membership of 
that body being composed of genuine labor repre- 
sentatives. The law specifically says that mem- 
bership in the State Society of Labor and Industry 
must come from locals whose members are “ labor- 
ers, workingmen, miners of coal, zinc or other 
minerals for wages, mechanics, railway laborers, or 
other wage-earners.”” 

The limits of this article forbid details, but it is 
confidently believed by its authors that the new 
law mirks the beginning of a new erea in the fa- 
bor history of the State. The taking of this de- 
partment out of politics insures that hereafter the 
statistics of the Kansas Bureau will not be labeled 
as partisan and the public will the more readily 
accept the truths promulgated and conditions por- 
trayed. With the power to select the officers of 
the Bureau resting upon the labor organizations of 
the State, the responsibility necessarily follows, and 
that it will create increased interest in this depart- 
ment and promote organization among the work- 
ers, is amply evidenced by the fact that since the 
passage of the law, a marked increase in organiza- 
tion in this State is noted, three of our best cities 
having recently instituted splendid trades coun- 
cils, composed of delegates from new unions. 

Aside from the tendency to promote organization, 
the new law makes it not only possible but proba- 
ble to officer the Bureau with as good statistical 
and administrative ability as are the great corpor- 
ations of the country, with their freedom from the 
Spoils system in the selection of their employes. 


This will certainly be conducive to better results 
than the old system, which permitted the politician 
to officer the woot with men, regardless of their 
ability to perform their duties, or of their interest 
in the welfare of the wage-workers of the State. 
The objects, aims and functions of the Bureau of 
Labor are of vital importance to the laboring peo- 

le ae well as to the manufacturer and capitalist. 
ts work of reporting the exact conditions of labor 
and capital, their relations to each other, the inves- 
tigations of statistical details relating to strikes, 
labor difficulties, trade unions, labor organizations 
and to the commercial, industrial and sanitary con- 
ditions prevailing within the State, all tend to 
furnish a material understanding of the exact con- 
ditions that exist, and thereby aid in securing leg- 
islation that will be beneficial, and of great good 
to the people—in a word, statistics should be to 
the legislator what the blue print is to the me- 
chanic—a guide to the successful completion of a 
grand and stable structure, be it a mansion or 
a governmental law. 

his being true, it will necessarily follow that or- 

ganized labor, now nearly fifty (thousand strong in 
this State, will give expression to their views 
through the medium of the Bureau in its published 
reports, and also at the annual conventions of the 
State Society of Labor and Industry, in their dis- 
cussion of public questions affecting their interests 
and welfare, and this at a time when the law-mak- 
ing power of the State is in session. All this will 
tend to push to the front the labor and industrial 
features of our economic life, as the annual meet- 
ings of the State Society will be the occasion of 
addresses by the best thinkers of the day on econ- 
omic and industrial subjects, and labor ethics will 
be better understood and seekees Remedial 
legislation along industrial lines will be suggested 
and endorsed and will be crystallized into law as 
the work progresses. That this will be true is in 
evidence from the experience of the few months 
the State Society has been in existence. At the 
first convention held February 6, 7, 1899—at which 
time the State legislative session was half expired 
acting under the authority of law, the Society 
adopted a constitution, one section of which pro- 
vides for a Legislative Committee ‘to consist of 
three members, whose duty it shall be to be in at- 
tendance at each session of the legislature and to 
labor for the passage of such legislation as may be 
recommended by the State Society of Labor and 
Industry and such other legislation as may be of 
interest or benefit to the wage-earners of the State, 
and to as far as possible prevent the passage of 
such legislation as may be inimical to the interests 
of the wage-earners of the State.”’ Such a com. 
mittee was appointed, consisting of W. J. Blaine, of 
the salt workers, F. J. Roth, of the electric workers, 
and W. H. McCluskey, of the mine workers, and 
immediately went to work. They secured the in- 
troduction of a number of bills which had been 
previously endorsed by the State Society, and 
succeeded in having some of them enacted into 
law. At the close of the session, this Legislative 
Committee made a written report, reciting the his- 
tory of the bills in which they were interested, 
preserving such details—the yea and nay vote on 
important measures, for instance—as may be of 
interest for future reference. The report will be 
read in every local of organized labor-in the State, 
and as it bears the stamp of absolute truthfulness, 
its influence on derelict members of the legislature 
may be readily surmised. This report also con- 
tains the full text of bills in which wage-earners 
are interested, the discussion of which is but an- 
other way in which the influence of the State 
Society of Labor and Industry will be wielded for 


good, 
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TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 
of the trade union movement of America: 


Political Action. 


That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 
junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener 
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gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 


election. 
Thorough Unity. 

We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
politics. 

Working Overtime. 

We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 
ing overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor- 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite non-union men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 


Chartered During April. 
Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated 
national unions, the American Federation of Labor 
office issued 33 charters during the month of April, 


as follows: 
Trade and Labor Council, Danville, Il. 
Central Trades and Labor Council, South Omaha, Neb. 
Car Builders 7304, Scranton, Pa. 
Federal Labor 7305, Logansport, Ind. 
Federal Labor 7306, Watertown, N. Y. 
Tanners and Curriers 7307, Chicago, Tll. 
Laborers Protective 7308, Bay City, Mich. 
Mattress Makers and Upholsterers 7300, Kansas City, Mo. 
Federal Labor 7310, Centerville, Iowa. 
Roofers Protective 7311, Boston, Mass. 
Federal Labor 7312, Alpena, Mich. 
Oil Well Workers 7313, North Baltimore, Ohio. 
Stone Pavers 7314, Baltimore, Md. 
Iron Car Builders 7315, Detroit, Mich, 
Fishermens Protective 7316, Alpena, Mich. 
Freight Clerks Protective 7317, Boston, Mass. 
Laborers Protective 7320, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Mineral Mine Workers Progressive 7318, Bessemer, Ala. 
Iron Molders Helpers 7321, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Sewer and Tunnel Workers 7319, Detroit, Mich. 
Oil Well Workers 7322, Montpelier, Ind. 
Plow City Blacksmiths Helpers 7323, Moline, Ill. 
Coke Workers 7324, Benwood, W. Va. 
Stenographers Protective 7325, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ice Peddlers Protective 7334, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Laborers Protective 7326, Wichita, Kan. 
Laborers Protective 7327, So. Bay City, Mich. 
Green Glass Bottle Gatherers 7328, Alton, III. 
Window Glass Workers 7329, Muncie, Ind. 
Bootblacks Protective 7330, Louisville, Ky. 
Federal Labor 7331, Kenosha, Wis. 
Green Glass Bottle Gatherers 7382, Belleville, IN. 


Lathers Protective 733, Joilet, I. 
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Inter-Mountain Trip. 


President Samuel Gompers is at date of present 
writing on his way to the Rocky Mountain region 
to perform the task imposed upon him by virtue of 
the following resolution, adopted by the Eigh- 
teenth Annual Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor held December 12-20 at Kansas City, 
Mo.: 


WHEREAS, The vast territory comprising the inter-moun- 
tain States lying west of the Mississippi River has not 
received the attention of the American Federation of Labor, 
orof the several National and International organizations 
to organize the wage earners of this vast region; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, appropriate sufficient moneys from the 
treasury to defray the necessary expenses of a sufficient 
number of organizers to be employed and sent into those 
inter-mountain States and Territories to organize into local, 
Federal, National and International Unions the wage-earn- 
ers of those States and Territories west of the Mississippi 
River; and, be it further 

Resolved, That an appropriation of sufficient moneys be 
made from the treasury of the American Federation of 
Labor to defray the expenses of President Samuel Gompers, 
and that he be ordered to visit in advance of the organizers 
all cities, towns and mining camps in the territory men- 
tioned, at as early a date as possible, to advise and instruc t 
the wage-carners of this region. 


In accordance with the itinerary agreed upon, 
Mr. Gompers visited the Central Labor Union, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., on Monday, April 24, and ad- 
dressed words of good counsel to that influential 
body, in which he was most ably seconded by 
President Donnelly, of the International Typo- 

aphical Union, and President Mitchell, of the 

nited Mine Workers. 

Proceeding on his journey, by way of Alexan- 
dria and Lafayette, Ind., at each of which cities 
he held conferences dealing with important labor 
matters, Mr. Gompers arrived in Chicago, II1., 
where, soon after his arrival, he was interviewed 
by a special reporter of the Journal, of that city, 
upon the great work of Southern organization now 
being vigorously pressed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He said: 

“There has never been any effectual organiza- 
tion of the South, and it is not the negro’s fault 
alone. There are craven hearts among the white 
workers—men who will work 13 and 14 hours a day. 
The cotton mule spinner alone has resisted oppres- 
sion and demoralization of wages because he had a 
union of some strength. The trouble with the tex- 
tile workers’ craft in the past has been that the 
leaders among them have not been true trade 
unionists; they have been dreamers, idealists, doc- 
trinaires, who thought by a flurry once a year that 
they could bring the craft on a good union basis. 
They have not been workers who have gotten 
down and fought out the problems. 

“We havethree organizers in the field now, with 20 
or more workers under their direction. They have 
been at work for five weeks, but they are arriving 
at splendid results. President of the National 
Union of Textile Workers, Prince W. Greene, is 
one of the organizers. William H. Winn, of the 
International Typographical Union is another, and 
F. L. MeGruder, of the Iron Molders. It is the 
hope of the Executive Council to hold the organized 
workers of the East together, to keep them from 
demoralization until the South is marshaled into a 
fighting force. Then we will have a solid union. 

e have the nucleus of the great work that it is 
hoped to do. The beginnings of the structure are 


laid at Augusta, Columbus, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Nashville.” 

In answer to a question relating to the out-of- 
work benefit of the Cigar Makers International 
Union, Mr. Gompers said : 

** Yes, I'm proud of that. If a man’s sick, very 
sick, they’ll take him into a hospital ; if he’s dead, 
the city or county will bury him as a matter of 
self-protection, if nothing else, but if he gets out of 
work they’re only willing to pauperize him. I be- 
lieve that that is where trade unionism steps in, 
to prevent our fellow-craftsman from that fate of 
degradation brought upon him by the force of 
chance and circumstance. When I was opposed 
in my contention for this measure people said I 
wanted to pauperize, that men wouldn’t work if 
they could live without it, but time has shown the 
folly of that statement and the wisdom of the 
measure. A penny at a time dropped in here and 
there, and the Cigarmakers Union has come to be 
a rich organization. But, I wish to positively dis- 
claim all honor of the idea of being the originator 
of the out-of-work benefit, that idea having been 

otten by the cigarmakers from the Amalgamated 

iety of Carpenters and Joiners, whose annual 
report has just been received by the Federation.” 

In answer to another question—Why did the 
American Federation of Labor fail with the Eight- 
hour Bill before the Fifty-fifth Congress? Mr. 
Gompers answered : 

‘Because of a slick reform Senator, of whom I 
have had something to say in the April Fmeppra- 
TIONIST. If you will read of Senator Kyle’s con- 
nection with the Eight-hour Bill you will see why 
we lost—for the time being. But, as I said before, 
we will never cease to fight until we get the 8- 
hour workday, and it is in the nature of things 
that we shall get it.” 


The New South. 


It is well known that the “ peculiar institution ”’ 
which, until the commencement of the present 
generation, dominated the social and industrial 
life of the Southern States, has hitherto prevented 
any very great expansion of the voluntary organ- 
ization of labor, and has therefore imposed upon 
the American Federation of Labor today an im- 
mense and most difficult task, a task unparalleled 
in the history of the world. As a commencement, 
then, of this herculean yet delicate mission, three 
of our brothers, William H. Winn, of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, Prince W. Greene, 
President of the National Textile Workers’ Union, 
and L. F. McGruder, of the Iron Molders, all of 
them well acquainted with Southern conditions, 
were chosen as general organizers in that hitherto 
ore field. 

8 a result of a conference between these organ- 
izers in Columbus, Ga., it was decided, first, that 
Brother Winn should visit Rome, Ga.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Knoxville, Asheville, Raleigh and 
Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, 8. C.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Jacksonville, Palatka and Tam a, Fla.; New 
Orleans, La.; Little Rock, Ark.; cco and 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Second, That Brother Greene should devote his 
attention to the Carolinas, the seat of the textile 
industry, visiting Phenix, Ala.; Macon, Ga.; Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Greenwood, Belton, Serieca, Green- 
ville and Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Columbus, Sumpter and Charleston, 8. C.; and, 

Third, Brother McGruder was delegated to at- 
tend to Pensacola, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; Meridian, 
Jackson, Vicksburg and Greenville, Miss.; thence 
proceeding to Birmingham, Ala. Circumstances 
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arose, however, that led to a material change in 
this itinerary, as we will proceed to state further : 


WILL H. WINN’S MISSION. 


Will H. Winn arrived in Rome, Ga., on March 
30, where he called a meeting of wood workers 
and printers, and had the satisfaction of leaving 
behind him the nucleus of a Typographical Union 
which our local organizer will attend to. Pro- 
ceeding to Chattanooga, Tenn., he succeeded in 
arousing a considerable degree of enthusiasm. He 
addressed a called meeting of all trades, and also 
by special request appeared before a committee of 
the State Legislature in behalf of municipal owner- 
ship of water works, In this place Brother Winn 
received valuable assistance from our recently ap- 
pointed local organizer, J. C. Rodgers, of the 
Inquirer, who is described as a thorough unionist 
and hard worker in the cause. Continuing his 
journey to Knoxville, Tenn., where he arrived 
April 4, Brother Winn reorganized a Tailors’ Union 
with practically every journeyman in the city ; got 
new life into the brewers; got the plasterers and 
coopers together, and left the task of formally or- 
ganizing them to local Organizer Todtenhausen; did 
considerable agitation in favor of the blue label of 
the cigarmakers, and induced the Federal Labor 
Union of that city to admit a number of colored em- 
pore at the marble works. Reaching Asheville, 

. O., a fashionable watering place, on April 10, 
Brother Winn succeeded in strengthening the 
Typographical Union, the printers being the head 
and shoulders of the movement there. At Spar- 
tanburg he was joined by Brother Greene, who 
made considerable propaganda among the textile 
workers, while Brother Winn succeeded in forming 
a strong Typographical Union. The textile work- 
ers here are very isolated, being scattered over a 
wide extent of country; but with the assistance of 
an American Federation of Labor organizer, chosen 
from the Spartanburg Typographical Union, it 
will be possible to reach them. Traveling in com- 
pany to Charlotte, N. C., Brothers Winnand Greene 
penetrated into the surrounding country among 
the textile people, much against the advice of local 
union men who prophesied all manner of opposi- 
tion from mill owners. This prophecy was exceed- 
ingly well grounded, for the mill owners decried 
agitators and stooped to the vilest methods to 
thwart their purpose. Nevertheless, our organ- 
izers secured a monster meeting (on company 
property) and perfected a good general organiza- 
tion, of which Brother Greene expressed himself 
as ae prouder of than any union previously or- 
ganized. ‘Thus, step by step,’ explained the or- 
ganizers, ‘‘do we plant outposts in the enemy’s 
country.”’ 

At Charlotte, N. C., Brothers Winn and Greene 
separated, the former proceeding by way of Dur- 
ham, Raleigh and Goldsborough to Wilmington, N. 
C., from whence he was po to proceed to 
Atlanta, Ga., April 27, to assist in organizing a 
State Federation of Trades, 

PRINCE W. GREENE’S MISSION. 


Immediately upon receipt of his commission as 
General Organizer for the South, on March 28, 
Brother Greene, together with Brother Winn, vis- 
ited the iron works, wood works and blacksmith 
shops of Columbia, S. C., with a view of organiz- 
ing unions of those crafts; but owing to a severe 
storm no meeting was held, and the continuation 
of the work was delegated to the Central Federa- 
tion of Labor. The next day Brother Greene went 
to Macon, and in the course of three days in the 
face of great difficulties succeeded in forming a 
Textile Workers’ Union,, and a Federal Labor 


Union, receiving valuable assistance from Mr’ 
Jerome Jones, an American Federation of Labor 
Organizer from Atlanta. 

On April 3, Brother Greene addressed a meeting 
of 1,200 men of all classes in Augusta, Ga.; and on 
the day following he addressed a meeting of Tex- 
tile Workers in Canster who perfected the organ- 
ization of a union three days later. On April 7, 
he further succeeded in forming a central body to 
be known as the Augusta Federation of Trades. 
This body represents an aggregate membership of 
5,000, comprising machinists, boiler makers, paint- 
ers, carpenters, printers, and the six textile unionsin 
that city, Horace T. Gay being the Secretary-Treas- 
urer-elect. The thanks of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are due to the Augusta Herald and 
other southern newspapers for the assistance they 
have given toour organizers in their arduous work. 

The 8th ultimo he paid another visit to Langley, 
and aftewards addressed and then organized a 
meeting of textile workers at Bath, S. C., receiving 
a royal welcome to that city where, five months 
before, the State organizer of the National Union 
of Textile Workers had been ordered out of the 
town by the mill superintendent, the people not 
daring to object; but, as Brother Greene said: ‘If 
the superintendent should try those tactics on an 
American Federation of Labor organizer today, 
there would be serious trouble, as the people are 
now with us and the superintendent does not dare 
object to organization.”’ 

Retuvaton to Augusta the next day, he addressed 
a meeting of blacksmiths employed in the railroad 
shops at 10 A. M.; another meeting of iron mold- 
ers at 12 noon, and still another meeting of tailors 
at 3 P. M.; and formed a Federal Labor Union the 
same evening. On April 12, while arranging a 
meeting of street car employes, he received an urg- 
ent request from Brother Winn to come to Spart- 
anburg, S. C., where, on the previous day, there 
had been a meeting of mill owners (running 14,000 
looms and producing 10,000 pieces of cloth per 
day) organized for the purpose of controlling the 
entire southern trade in wide print cloths. Before 
leaving Augusta, however, he made arrangements 
with local organizers to perfect the local unions 
he had under way, and sent two organizers to 
Graniteville and Vorcluse, S. C., to form unions in 
those places. 

The farther work of Brother Greene in Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and Charlotte, N. C., almost up to the 
date of his departure to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the National Textile Workers on May 1, in 
Boston, Mass., has already been related. 


F. L. M’GRUDER’S MISSION. 


Having received his organizer’s commission, 
brother McGruder proceeded to Decatur, Ga., 
where the granite cutters were on a strike against 
systematic overtime. After a three hours’ con- 
ference between our organizer and the contractor, 
the latter yielded to the union’s demands of fifty- 
three hours to constitute a week’s work, and over- 
time to be paid at the rate of time anda half. On 
March 24, Brother McGruder went to Lithonia, Ga., 
and called a meeting of granite cutters, and organ- 
ized them into a union with 56 members. 

While engaged in the above good work, he vis- 
ited the granite cutters of Stone Mountain, ad- 
dressed the quarrymen, organized the colored 
barbers of Atlanta with 52 members, and with the 
assistance of the national president, organized a 
local union of plumbers and gas fitters with 30 
charter members. Proceeding to Montgomery, 
Ala., March 28, he organized the machinists in that 
town and all of the plumbers, gas and steam fitters, 
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He also registered the names of 104 textile work- 
ers desirous of forming a union when they get the 
necessary money. 

Arriving in Pensacola, Fla., April 5, Brother Mc- 
Gruder soon organized a union of retail clerks 
with 44 charter members, and 36 applicants for 
membership, and also temporarily organized the 
barbers, plumbers, and gas fitters. The thanks of 
the American Federation of Labor are due to Mr. 
Judevine, local secretary of I. T. U., for his able 
services to our general organizer in Pensacola. 

Journeying on to Mobile, Ala., where he arrived 
April 12, he organized the barbers and painters. 
He also formed the marble cutters, iron molders, 
bakers and the bricklayers in temporary organiza- 
tions, and addressed meetings of carpenters, retail 
clerks, and colored carpenters. From this point 
Brother McGruder passed on to Meridian, Miss., 
from whence he was summoned to attend the inaug- 
ural convention of the Georgia State Federation 
of Labor. 


What Our Organizers are Doing. 


Advices received at this office indicate that dur- 
ing the past month there has been a great advance 
of labor organization along the whole line; that 
nearly every strike entered into, either to gain an 
advance or resist a reduction of wages, has been 
won without much difficulty; that very consid- 
erable improvement in the condition of the work- 
ers has been achieved without strikes, and that 
several legislative measures in the interests of 
labor have been enacted into law. 

NATIONAL SECRETARIES. 

Secretary William E. Klapetzky, of the Journey 
men Barbers International Union, reports that the 
organization is progressing in an entirely satis- 
factory manner, five charters having been issued 
during the past month: Taylorville, Ill.; North 
Hampton, Mass.; Des Moines, Ia.; Louisville, Ky.; 
and Elgin, Ill. He says the outlook is favorable 
for an unprecedented increase during the coming 
summer. 

L. R. Thomas, President of the Pattern Makers 
League of North America, reports that they have 
organized a union in Akron, O. Had a strike in 
Boston, and won recognition of the union and in- 
crease of wages. Won in all the pattern shops of 
Toronto, in increasing of wages. Strike still on, but 
prospects good. Have secured general increase of 
wages, generally due to organization. General 
movement contemplated on or before the Ist of 
May for the 9-hourday. Bright prospects for suc- 
cess. Organization in prosperous condition. 

Secretary Duncan, of the Granite Cutters Na- 
' tional Union, reports that four unions of his craft 
have been organized during the past month: At 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ; Groton, Vt.; Lithonia, Ga., and 
Richmond, Va. Six strikes for annual agreements 
have taken place, all short and successful. One 
against black list, successful two days after. One 
for regular pay day, at specified date; successful 
three days after; two against padrones, still 
pending. There have been ten annual agreements 
signed for union scale and conditions. 

Secretary Lennon, of the Journeymen Tailors 
Union, reports four new unionsorganized: At Den- 
nison, Tex.; Ishpeming, Mich.; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Rock Island, Ill. There have been strikes: In Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Champaign, Ill., Kansas City and 
Elwood, Kan., involving upwards of 470 members. 
All strikes have been won. Nine local unions, 


comprising 240 members, have gained 10 per cent. 
advance in wages. 

Secretary Kidd, of the Woodworkers Interna- 
tional Union, reports four new unions formed : at 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Dubuque, Ia.; Omaha, Neb.; She- 
boygan, Wis. Wages have been increased at Min- 
neapolis, and eatisfactory agreement made with 
employers. 

Secretary Conine, of the Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers, reports four new unions formed: at St. 
Paul, Minn.; Toronto, Ontario; South Bend, Ind.; 
and at Flint, Mich. 

Secretary Elliott, of the Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators of America, reports that the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Union of Painters has won out against 
the lockout of the master painters of that city. 

Secretary Bechtold, of the Brewery Workmen, 
writes as follows: ‘*To-day I have received notice 
from our Local Union No. 96, Omaha, Neb., that 
their long fight has been settled at last, through a 
satisfactory agreement which has been reached be- 
tween the boss brewers and our Local Union 
No. 96.” 

ALABAMA. 

From Birmingham, Ala., Organizer Stanley re- 
ports unions of plasterers, tinmen and broom- 
makers organized. The miners gained two and a 
half cents per ton advance on the first of March, 
and two and a half cents on the first of April. 


General Organizer F. L. McGruder has organized 
unions of painters, iron molders, marble cutters, 
and a union of colored barbers in Mobile, Ala. 
Local unions of carpenters and joiners, painters 
and decorators, machinists, bricklayers, bakers, 
woodworkers and retail clerks will also be formed 
in the immediate future. 

Montgomery, Ala.—General Organizer McGru- 
der reports having organized unions of machin- 
ists and plumbers, gas and steam fitters. Ata 
meeting of textile workers called by him 104 of 
those present signified their intention to organize 
immediately after next pay-day. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Secretary Rosenberg of the Labor Council of 
San Francisco, Cal., reports: 

Billposters—Siebe & Green trouble still unsettled. 

Brewery workmen—Fair; many new members 
joining the union. 

Sailors—Fair; wages have been raised to the 
1890 standard, and as some of the shipowners are 
refusing to pay, a fight ison tocompel them ; open 
meetings are held from time to time. 

Printers—Medium; resolutions in favor of union 
label have been adopted by several beneficial so- 
cieties, and the Tageblatt Publishing Society has 
decided that its printers join the local Ty pograph- 
ical Union. 

Cigarmakers—Improving; union label cigars are 
being introduced in a number of new places; agi- 
tation against scab goods still being pushed. 

A delegate stated that the street-sweepers of San 
Francisco, who heretofore worked from 10 to 12 
hours per day for wages ranging from $1 to $1.25, 
were now paid $2 and only worked eight hours. 

DELAWARE. 

Organizer Monck, Wilmington, Del., reports that 
unions of clerks and barbers have been organized 
and that they will soon be connected with their 
national unions. A State law has been passed clos- 
ing barber shops on Sunday. 

FLORIDA. 


General Organizer McGruder reports from Pen- 
sacola, Fla., that he has organized the retail clerks 
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with 105 members. The barbers, plumbers and gas 

fitters he has temporarily organized. There is a 

prospect of forming a central labor union in that 

city. The machinists and blacksmiths in Pensacola 

are not sufficiently numerous to obtain a charter. 
GEORGIA. 


General Organizer Greene reports that in Au- 
gusta, Ga., on April 3, he addressed a meeting of 
12,000, of all crafts, and on the 7th instant a Federa- 
tion of Trades was organized with delegates from 
Machinists, Boiler Makers, Painters, Carpenters, 
Typographical and six Textile Unions, comprising 
5,000 members. Forrest T. Gay, 1479 Hicks St., 
Augusta, was elected secretary-treasurer. He has 
also held meetings of blacksmiths, iron molders, 
tailors, textile workers and street car employes 
with view of organization. 

Organizer Gredig, of Augusta, Ga., reports four 
new unions formed: the Painters and Decorators, 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Shipbuilders, 
Carpenters and Joiners and Amalgamated Wood 
Workers. 

From Atlanta, Ga., General Organizer McGruder 
reports having organized the plumbers and gas 
fitters with 30 charter members. He also called a 
meeting of negro barbers, 52 of whom will send to 
their national union for a charter. 

General Organizer MoGruder writes from Deca- 
tur, Ga., that he found the granite cutters of that 
city on strike against habitual overtime; he con- 
ferred with the contractors, who after a long inter- 
view, agreed to the union’s demands of 53 hours 
work per week, and time and one-half for overtime. 


From Lithonia, Ga., General Organizer Mc- 
Gruder writes that he has organized the granite 
cutters, with 40 men and 16 apprentices; 56 char- 
ter members. He also called a meeting of paving 
cutters, 50 of whom signified their intention to re- 
organize their national union. With the assistance 
of Nat. Pres. Kelly, called a meeting of plumbers 
and gas fitters and started a union of 30 charter 
members. 

General Organizer Will H. Winn reports from 
Rome, Ga., that he has held meetings of wood 
workers and printers, and that the organization of 
a Typographical Union in that city is assured. 

IOWA. 

Organizer Walton, of Muscatine, Ia., reports that 
the local unions of the button workers have suf- 
fered greatly during the winter on account of the 
competition of prison labor, but he states that with 
the revival of trade, they have been able to secure 
a 10 per cent. raise in wages. 

From Dubuque, Ia.,organizer Lymburner reports 
the new unions of broom makers and wood workers 
as progressing satisfactorily. 

Organizer Fair, Council Bluffs, Ia., reports that 
a central a has been perfected in that 
city, and will ask for a charter from the American 
Federation of Labor. Ata recent meeting the fol- 
lowing unions were represented: Cigar Makers, 
Printers, Switchmen, Railroad Trainmen, Tailors, 
Barbers, Retail Clerks, Blacksmiths, Carpenters 
and Brickmakers. Seventy-five delegates and 
leading unionists attended the meeting, and the 
greatest interest was manifested. Harry Davis, of 
the Typographical Union, was elected secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 

The commission of John Bechtel, Springfield, 
Iil., has been revoked for cause. 

Homer Whalen, Secretary of the Federal Labor 
Union of Canton, IIl., reports splendid progress, 
and they expect to have a thousand members in 


their union in the near future. Also that they are 
now agitating the thorough organization of all the 
trades and the establishment of a Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 

T. K. Heath, organizer, of Danville, Ill., reports 
having organized the following unions since April 
5: Carpenters and Joiners, Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, American Musicians, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
etc., Team Drivers, Painters and Decorators, and 
Trades and Labor Council. 

W. E. Cleveland, Secretary of the Federal Labor 
Union, of Galesburg, IIl., states that while their 
union endorsed no one for office, they made it 
very interesting for all candidates who were ene- 
mies to and who ignored their union, and the result 
is that every man having received nomination for 
office signified their intention to be friendly to or- 
ganized labor. He further states that there were 
several candidates who ignored them entirely, and 
they failed to receive nomination. 

Secretary T. R. Davis, Secretary of Federal Labor 
Union of Kewanee, IIl., reports that they are initiat- 
ing sixteen to twenty members each meeting, and 
have secured a raise of 10 per cent. in wages from 
the Western Tube Company. 

Organizer Johnson, of Streator, Ill., has formed 
a union of green glass bottle gatherers in Mil- 
waukee. 

From Bloomington, Ill., Organizer Lloyd reports 
improvement of wages without strikes; the paint- 
ers gained 25 cents advance, and the barbers will 
be paid for overtime. 

Organizer Bush, of Peoria, Ill., has organized 
the laundry workers with 55, and stationery fire- 
men with 95 members. Boycotts have been levied 
on the Chicago News and Record, and on the 
Lewis brand of cigars with successful results. 

Organizer Buttery, of Quincy, IIl., reports meat 
cutters and butchers; metal polishers, buffers and 
platers; horse shoers; and steel range workers 
have organized unions. There are now 26 unions 
in Quincy, and another, the Leather Workers, is 
being formed. The agents and street car men re- 
port improvement in conditions without having 
had recourse to strikes. 


President Holborn, of Galesburg, IIl., Central 
Labor Union, writes: ‘‘Everything indicates just 
now that we will have a much better year for or- 
ganized labor than we have had in a very long 
period.” 

INDIANA. 


From Brazil, Ind., Organizer Boskill reports that 
boycotts have been pushed against the Hamilton 
& Brown Shoe Company and the American To- 
baeco Company. These firms’ products have been 
driven out. A weekly pay law has been passed. 


From Elwood, Ind., Organizer Evans reports 
unions of bakers, laundry workers, newsboys, 
butchers, a branch of the Women’s Label League, 
drawmen, and blacksmiths being organized. No 
strikes have taken place in that city, and every 
trade is booming except the plate glass workers. 
The last general assembly passed a weekly pay law 
which is regarded as a striking evidence of the 
growth of labor influence.. 

From Evansville, Ind., Organizer Schurer reports 
one strike of painters compromised after the men 
had been out five days. 

Organizer Brown, of Logansport, Ind., reports 
having organized a Federal Labor Union and a 
Leather Workers’ Union during April. 


Marion, Ind., reports that the boycott levied 
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against the firm of Barley & Spencer was settled 
satisfactorily to all parties. 

Organizer Peters, of South Bend, Ind., reports 
that unions of rubber workers at Mishawaka, 
plasterers at South Bend and leather workers in 
the same city have been organized. 

Rushville, Indiana, requests services of an Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor organizer in that and 
surrounding towns. 

KANSAS. 

Organizer Johnson, of Topeka, Kans., reports 
the formation of a central labor union, entitled the 
“Atchison Society of Labor and Industry.”’ 

From Armourdale, Kans., organizer Arnett re- 
ports the organization of a Federal Labor Union. 

Organizer Moore, of Wichita, Kans., reports 
that Organizers Smith and Strauss of the cigar- 
makers visited the city and did much good in 
stirring the workers and union men to action; and 
adds: ‘‘ Will have organized the laborers, tailors 
and shoemakers this week. I look to the time in 
the near future when Wichita will be one of the 
best organized cities of the country.”’ 


KENTUCKY. 


. Organizer Sidener, of Covington. Ky., reports 

the formation of a Federal Labor Union at New- 
port, Ky.; a ladies’ union (colored), and a ladies’ 
union (white), at Covington, Ky.; also unions of 
laundry workers and hod carriers in the same city. 
Great improvements in wages and conditions have 
been effected without recourse to strike. 

Organizer McGill, of Louisville, Ky., reports 
having formed a Barbers’ Union. 

Owensboro, Ky.—Organizer Peak reports that 
the action of Union No. 7010 is commanding the 
close attention of the whole community. It has 
caused the unionization of Gilmore Bros’ tobacco 
factory, and is now engaged in work in other 
directions. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


From New Bedford, Mass., Samuel Ross reports 
a general advance in wages of 10 per cent. 

Dennis Healy, Secretary of the Leather Workers 
Union No. 7061, of Lowell, Mass., reports an in- 
crease of 50 members during the last month. 

Organizer Mahoney, of Springfield, Mass., re- 
‘owe the organization of unions of retail clerks, 

ookbinders and waiters. He also reports that 
one of the large clothing storesin that city that 
had been opened every night of the week, now 
closes three nights every week, since the clerks 
have been organized. 

Organizer Bennett, of Rosindale, Mass., reports 
that he, together with Organizer O’Sullivan of 
Boston, has organized the Freight Clerks’ Pro- 
tective Association. He also reports that a strike 
or engineers in the Franklin brewery to reinstate 
a member of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers was won in two days. 

From Westfield, Mass., Organizer Bolis reports 
that a union of musicians 50 members strong 
has been attached to the American Federation of 
Musicians. In two contracts for building, one 
hotel and one dwelling house, he has succeeded 
in having inserted in contracts, ‘none but union 
men shall be employed.” Persistent boycotts 
have succeeded in driving scab cigars out of two 
stores, have stopped to some extent the sale of 
Larkins’ soap, Rice & Hutchins’ shoes, Freeman’s 
Milling Co’s flour, and the unionists are now at 
work on American Tobacco Company’s products. 


MICHIGAN, 


Organizer Bourdingno, of West Bay City, Mich., 
reports the organization of a Federal Labor Union. 


Organizer Tossy, of Detroit, Mich., reports the 
organization of unions of the iron car builders 
and the sewer tunnel workers. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., reports that the recent 
strikes have had the effect of encouraging a de- 
mand for a general raise of 10 per cent. in wages. 

The painters of Ishpeming, Mich., lately organ- 
ized, have succeeded in securing twenty-five cents 
per day advance in wages; and the tailors of the 
same place have succeeded in the establishment of 
the 10-hour rule in the shops which are fairly 
unionized. 

Organizer Colgrove, of Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
ports the organization of unions of carpenters 
and wheel makers. There is a strike of printers in 
the shops of Ihling Bros., who have refused a nine 
and a half hour day. There is a large increase in 
the number of the employed, and much building is 


- contemplated. We are working to have a prin- 


ters’ label ordinance passed. 

Geo. F. Venners and Elmer E. Jahraus have or- 
ganized the fishermen of Alpena, Mich., and state 
that they expect to organize two or three more 
unions in a short time. 

Organizer Warner, of Saginaw, Mich., has or- 
ganized the tin and sheet iron workers, and has 42 
signatures for Leather Workers Union. 

MINNESOTA. 


Organizer Murray, of St. Paul, Minn., reports 
that the boycott on the Grand Opera House has 
been settled by arbitration. 

Organizer Geo. Hess, of Winona, Minn., states 
that a year ago they had six organized trades, now 
they have fourteen. During the past year he has 
organized unions of iron molders, plumbers, elec- 
trical workers, musicians, blacksmiths, boiler mak- 
ers and a Federal Labor Union. He says that they 
have three skilled trades still unorganized, but 
with the rapid progress the trade union movement 
has been making, it will only be a question ofa 
short time when they will fall into line. 

MISSOURI. 


Mr. M. F. Bradley, organizer, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has forwarded applications for charters for 
tobacco workers and team drivers to their respec- 
tive national organizations. He states that every- 
thing is looking bright for organization, and that 
every union is gaining in membership. 

E. B. Howard, of the Missouri State Federation of 
Labor, reports that the recent meeting of the State 
Federation was a most successful one, and that 
everything points out for the federation a most 
prosperous and successful year. Many new char- 
ters are being issued, and there seems to be a gen- 
eral awakening throughout the State. 

Organizer Fields, of Hannibal, Mo., reports that 
the job printers have gained a 9-hour workday. 

From Kansas City, Mo., Organizer Bradley re- 
ports organization of elevator operators, street 
pavers, mattress makers and upholsterers, and of 
a Federal Labor Union. 

Organizer Negele, of St. Louis, Mo., reports or- 
ganization of car molders and helpers, of belt 
makers and helpers, of car wheel molders and 
helpers, and of the tanners and curriers, Astrike 
of car molders against reduction of wages was 
won intwo days. Boycotts are few, but with good 
results in all cases. The workers are getting better 
treatment all around. 
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Organizer Kassel, of St. Louis, Mo., has organ- 
ized boiler makers and the brewery porters and 
freight handlers. The bench molders have gained 
their strike for better conditions. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


From Concord, N. H., Organizer Batchelder re- 
ports that he is penne | to organize the black- 
smiths and wood workers. The machinists are 
increasing in membership. The B. & M. Railroad 
hands have been on short time, but have resumed 
fulltime dating from April1. Several boycotts have 
been enforced successfully. No State laws have 
been passed in the interest of labor, but attempts 
to repeal labor laws have been frustrated. 


NEW YORK. 

Organizer Downey, of Albany, N. Y., reports 
that bridge and structural iron workers and the 
amalgamated sheet metal workers have been or- 
ganized. 

The dock engineers of Buffalo, New York, have 
organized a local union chartered by the Interna- 
tional Union of Steam Engineers. 

Organizer Dow, of Catskill, N. Y., reports that a 
Federal Labor Union is under way. The Hudson 
United Brewery Workmen have gained improve- 
ment without striking. 

Organizer Cinsebox, Geneva, N. Y., reports that 
the bricklayers struck for nine hours a day, which 
was s00n conceded by the contractors without re- 
duction of pay. 

Organizer Hoenig, of Lockport, N. Y., has re- 
organized the metal polishers, organized the fibre 
sanders, and installed the fibre workers. These 
latter make pails and tubs which are sold in every 
city in the United States. The sanders, as a result 
of two strikes in one week, have received 10 per 
cent. advance, and good shop rules. The fibre 
workers have been granted some advance, and are 
now having a conference with the company. Will 
organize carpentersshortly, and more union organ- 
izations are on the way. 

From New York City, N. Y., we are informed 
that the new law, framed and pushed through 

Jongress by the American Federation of Labor, 
which forbids sailors on American ships to allot to 
any one more than one month’s pay, has been 
instrumental in raising sailors’ wages from $18 to 
$30 a month in that and other ports. 

Organizer Hoffman, of Oneida, N. Y., reports 
having driven out the G. W. Childs brand of cigars. 

Organizer Becker, Princeton, N. Y., reports: ‘I 
am trying to organize a union of clerks and one of 
plumbers.”’ 

Organizer Dobbins, Utica, N. Y., reports that the 
carpenters and joiners of Whitestone are being or- 
ganized. 

NEBRASKA. 


Organizer Kent, of Lincoln, Neb., reports having 
organized a Plumbers Union with the assistance of 
Secretary Spencer and says that he expects very 
soon to organize the carpenters. The painters in 
Omaha have won a strike to enforce their demands 
for 35 cents per hour. The unions have succeeded 
in passing a child labor law, and a law limiting the 
hours of working for railroad men, and of women 
in factories to 60 hours per week. 

Organizer Donnelly, of South Omaha, Neb., re- 
ports having organized three unions, two of which 
are of pork butchers, and one of beef butchers. 

President Pearson, of the Kansas City Industrial 
Council, has organized a union of retail clerks in 
South Omaha, Neb. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

General Organizer Winn reports that he has 
visited Asheville, N. C., and succeeded in strength- 
ening the Typographical Union in that city. 

General Organizer Greene has addressed a meet- 
ing of textile workers in Bath, N. C., and organiza- 
tion will follow. 

OHIO. 

Organizer Bonbright, of Cincinnati, Ohio, says: 
‘*T have been laboring to settle grievance between 
C.L. C. of Cincinnati and T. and L. Assembly of 
Covington. Am doing general missionary work. 
There are no strikes in progress at present. The 
labor conditions are fair, and when business is 
good both employers and employes are alike con- 
tented.” 

Organizer Rist, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has reorgan- 
ized the journeymen tailors; has under way the 
organization of boiler makers, leather workers and 
assistant engineers, and is assisting the metal pol- 
ishers, shoe workers, coopers, carriage workers 
and others. Improvement of conditions without 
striking has affected the iron molders, coremakers 
and tobacco workers. The printers increased 
wages without much trouble, and the painters 
(non-affiliated) also. ‘‘We have induced ‘The 
Fair,’ a large department store, to come to terms. 
Another firm is willing to give a verbal agree- 
ment, but will not sign it; therefore the boycott 
is still pending.” 

Organizer Cowen, Cleveland, O., has organized 
800 of the street railroad employes. The strike of 
the carpenters for wages and hours is still on, but 
with good prospects of gaining the victory. The 
machinery branch of the iron molders has gained 
10 per cent. advance in wages. 

Organizer Treese, of Findlay, O., has organized 
the oil well workers of Cygnet, and the oil well 
workers of North Baltimore, O. 

Organizer Bauer, of Zanesville, O., has organized 
a Brickmakers’ Union, and the mill planers have 
gained the 9-hour work day with 10 hours’ pay. 

Organizer McGrath, Zanesville, O., reports that 
the brickmakers, laundry workers, and leather 
workers are in course of organization. 

ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Organizer Devereaux, of Ingersoll, Ontario, 
makes a most encouraging report of organization 
sentiment in Ingersoll, and says: ‘‘The butchers 
are all right now. Have 40 members, and expect 
40 more for next Friday night. There is a good 
chance to form two more locals in town; the iron 
workers and the wood workers.”’ 

Organizer Gurofskys, of Toronto, Ontario, re- 
ports having organized unions of the following 
trades: garment cutters, barbers, harness makers, 
hotel employes, electrical workers, cloak makers, 
carters, window shade makers and teamsters, and 
adds: ‘*‘ We have had a number of strikes for bet- 
ter conditions, and won every one. First, a num- 
ber of trades got better conditions without having 
to strike. The prospects for trade unionism here- 
abouts are bright for the coming year.” 

OREGON. 

Organizer Swindseth, of Astoria, Oregon, re- 
ports that the Fishermen’s Protective Union has 
obtained 20 per cent. increase in wages without 
strike. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Organizer McGuigan, of New °° ' ru weg 
writes: ‘‘Organized labor has » é ,ceatest 
victory in the history of BeaverCounty On Mon- 
day morning last the manager of the Beaver Val- 
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ley Traction Company tried to force the conductors 
in their employ to do the work of both motormen 
and conductors, which attempt resulted in a tie-up. 
Later an endeavor was made to run a car with 
scabs, but the school boys stopped it, and chased 
the scabs from the car in broad daylight. The 
company then endeavored to misuse the sign 
‘United States Mail,’ in order to protect the cars 
from interruption, but the attempt proved such a 
miserable failure that the company capitulated and 
in a short time the cars were again running under 
the original conditions.’’ Organizer McGuigan also 
reports the organization of the street cartmen and 
their incorporation into the national union. 

Organizer Taylor, of Reading, Pa., reports hav- 
ing heid a meeting of broom makers, and another 
of garment workers, with a fair prospect of organ- 
izing them. The molders on stoves had gained 10 
per cent. increase, and the iron workers from five 
to ten per cent., given by the firm without any de- 
mand on the part of the employes. 

Organizer Keohoe, from Wilkesbarre, Pa., re 
ports the organization of a union of lime workers 
and one of hod carriers. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From Columbia, 8. C.,General Organizer Greene 
writes that he has organized a Textile Workers’ 
Union and a Federal Labor Union. He has also 
visited the iron works, wood works and blacksmith 
shops of that city with the view of organizing 
unions of those trades. The organization of tex- 
tile workers in that city in the face of the strong op- 
position of the mill owners is generally considered 
as a glorious victory for the wage-workers. 

From Langley, 8. C., General Organizer Greene 
reports that he has organized a good union of tex- 
tile workers. 

In Spartanburg, 8. C., General Organizer Winn 
has succeeded in organizing a strong Typograph- 
ical Union. Organizer Greene has also made con- 
siderable propaganda among the textile workers 
of Spartanburg. 

TENNESSEE. 

Secretary-Treasurer Burr, of the Central Labor 
Union, of Chattanoogo, Tenn., reports that they 
are arranging to levy an assessment for the pur- 
pose of putting a paid organizer in the field, and 
that they propose to fully organize their forces. 
He prophesies that within a short period they will 
—_ at least 20 locals affiliated with the central 

y. 

Organizer Todtenhausen, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
reports the organization of the marble workers, and 
the reorganization of the Tailors’ Union. The boy- 
cotts levied on all non-union goods are being 
strictly enforced with good results. 

General Organizer Winn reports that he has held 
a series of dinner-hour talks in Knoxville, Tenn., 
and that unions of brewers, coopers and plasterers 
may result. The Central Labor Union and the 
State Federation of Tennessee may also affiliate 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

From Memphis, Tenn., Organizer Orchi reports 
the reorganization of the Butchers’ and the Paint- 
ers’ Unions. Several small strikes have occurred in 
various trades with generally satisfactory results. 

TEXAS. 

Organizer Walker, of Houston, Tex., reports 
carpenters on a strike in Waco for the 8-hour 
day. The carpenters, street railway men, retail 
clerks and brev~ %, workers are a increasing 
rs mensboretly. he union label ordinance is en- 

‘orced, . 


VIRGINIA. 

Organizer Salisbury, of Wheeling, W. Va., re- 
ports that the strike of the street car men is‘still 
on. The company has a perpetual franchise, and 
is controlled mainly by outside capital, and the 
cars are run by scabs. although but little patron- 
ized by the general public. Public sentiment is 
with the strikers. The prospects are that the 
strike will continue for some time tocome, The 
men are making a noble fight. 

Organizer Dillion, of Richmond, Va, reports the 
organization ‘of a Granite Cutters’ Union with 50 
members. Several hundred new members have 
wee the tobacco workers. Boycott on Everett 

addy Printing Co., by the Typographical Union 
haa been successful. 

Organizer Salisbury, Wheeling, W. Va., reports 
the organization of the theatrical employes. There 
have been two strikes of street car workers, one of 
which has been successful, but the other is still on, 
with a Judge Jackson blanket injunction to con- 
tend with. 

WISCONSIN. 

Organizer Dillon, Green Bay, Wis., has organized 
unions of broom makers and printers. Shorter 
hours have been secured, and stores closed on 
Sundays by the Clerks’ Union affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Organizer Harris, of Kenosha, Wis., has organ- 
ized a Painters and Decorators Union. 

Organizer Wiertz, of Racine, Wis., reports that 
the bicycle workers struck and secured more than 
they struck for; that he has just organized the bi- 
cycle workers, the blacksmiths, and is now work- 
ing on the coremakers, garment workers and 
boiler makers. He says that prospects never were 
brighter, and the Trades and Labor Council now 
represents 19 organizations. The label is in good 
demand, very little unfair goods on the market. 
The council will soon begin work on its Labor 
Temple. 


General Notes. 


In compliance with the requests of a number of 
our friends, we give the names of the Senators 
who voted for the displacement of the Eight-hour 
bill in the Senate of the 55th Congress, and thus 
killed it for that term: 

Allen, Hale, Perkins, 
Allison, Hansbrough, Platt, Conn., 
Burrows, Hawiey, Platt, N. Y., 
Caffery, Jones, Nev., Pritchard, 
Chandler, Kyle, Proctor, 
Clay, Lodge, Rawlins, 

Cullom, McBride, Roach, 

Daniel, McLaurin, Ross, 
Fairbanks, McMillan, Sewell, 
Faulkner, Mills, Teller, 
Foraker, Money, Tillman, 
Gallinger, Morgan, est, 

Gear, Nelson, Wellington. 

In his evidence recently given before the Indus- 
trial Commission in Washington, P. J. McGuire, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, stated that in the past three years 
the unions under his jurisdiction had struck only 
73 times, winning 64, compromising seven, and 
losing only twice. Since 1883, the Brotherhood 
carpenters, organized in some 800 -unions, had 
participated in 1,126 strikes; had won 998; compro- 
mised 67 and lost 61. Computed in purchasing 
power, he said the carpenters’ wage was thirty to 
forty per cent. higher than 30 years ago. 

The oil well workers are agitating the formation 
of a national organization. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 


Appointed at the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
In the Matter of Complaints Against Certain Officers 
OF THE 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America. 


To the Executive Couneil of the American Federation of Labor: 


GENTLEMEN: Acting upon a decision of the Board of Arbi- 
tration on the matter of complaints against certain officers 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alli- 
ance and Bar Tenders’ International League of America, a 
special convention was held in Bricklayers’ Hall, in the City 
of Chicago, March 6 to 11, inclusive. 

Your committee served as a committee on credentials as 
well as a committee on rules, and exercised a general super- 
Vision over the convention, so far as seeing that the decisions 
of this board were carried out and in preserving the organi- 
zation of the wage-workers employed in hote!s, restaurants 
and saloons of the country. 

We found evidences of much bitterness between the two 
factions of the crafts, both of whom, undoubtedly believing 
they were right, insisted upon looking at questions at issue 
from a personal rather than a fraternal point of view. 

Your board, not being directly personally interested in 
the questions coming before the convention, felt themselves 
capable of acting as peacemakers upon several occasions 
during the sessions, and we believe that had we not been 
present at the convention, and had we not been clothed 
with full authority by both parties, it would not have been 
possible to secure the splendid results achieved by the con- 
vention, 

Nineteen unions were directly represented by twenty-nine 
delegates, all of whom took an active part in the affairs of 
their organization. Every delegate expressed a willingness 
to have harmony obtain in their craft organizations. 

As usual at conventions where a division of opinion exists 
as to methods and policy, and where the line becomes 
clearly drawn, there was strong feeling manifested, but 
your committee served as a restraining influence, and was 
able, in consequence, to bring about a result which appar- 
ently could obtain in no other manner. It was necessary 
for this board to take a strong, definite stand at times, and 
when there seemed to your board to be a hopeless likelihood 
of an agreement on questions, or where an injustice was 
threatened, this board acted without fear or favor. 

We were conscious that the appointment of this commit- 
tee was a new departure in the American Federation of 
Labor conventions, and had ever in mind the thought that 
any action taken by us might be construed as a precedent 
for violating trade autonomy for which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ever stands; but because both parties to 
the differences solicited our assistance and requested that 
we take full charge of their affairs, we felt as though we 
were, for a time, the attorneys for the organized waiters, 
bartenders and cooks of the country, and we acted, we be- 
lieve and hope, entirely in their interest. 

: Phe highest officer of the organization, Vice-President W. 
C. Pomeroy, in the absence of President Albers, called the 
convention to order and surrendered the chair to John C, 
Dernell, chairman of your committee. 

Chairman Dernell asked for the credentials of the dele- 
gutes; the same being presented, upon motion the conven- 
tion adjourned until 2 p. m. 

Upon reassembling for the afternoon session, Chairmen 
Dernell, of your board, asked for and secured a report on 
the credentials. 

Upon the acceptance of the report on credentials and the 
adoption of the rules of order submitted by your board, 
Chairman Dernell turned the convention over to the proper 
officers and Vice-President Pomeroy took the ehair. 

Mr. Dernell, for the board, made an address to the dele- 
gates and urged them to set aside personal feelings for the 
good of the whole craft. 

r. Pomero then called Delegate Garrity of the Boston 
Bar Tenders’ Union to the chair and asked that he be re- 
lieved from serving as chairman. He then nominated 
Joseph Michaels of Syracuse for President of the conven- 
tion, who was chosen unanimously, 

Mr. Michaels, on taking the chair, briefly addressed the 
delegates, urging the necessity of united action. 

The rules submitted for the government of the conven- 
tion were those usually in vogue at the sessions of the 
American Federation of Labor, with the exception that the 
board decided that its chairman should preside at the con- 
vention whenever appeals should be taken from the decision 
of the chair, 

Owing to illness it was necessary for President Michaels 
to vacate the chair, and by his request Messrs. Miller and 
McEwen of the board, by unanimous consent of the con- 
vention, respectively presided temporarily. 

The members of the board took no part in the deliberations 
of the convention other than as silent spectators, except 
when it was necessary to explain constructions of its rules, 
to promote harmony among the delegates and to carry out 
the provisions of our decisions, 

As we anticipated that we should be called upon to decide 


questions in dispute, we ordered that when matters were 
referred to us by the convention our decisions should be 
final. 

A number of matters were referred to us and we rendered 
our decision upon all of them, as is shown herein, 

Among these matters was the financial report of the offi- 
cers. e discovered that the financial affairs had been 
conducted in an extremely loose and careless manner, but 
there were no evidences of dishonesty on the part of those 
having the disbursement of money. 

To guard against a recurrence of this condition of affairs, 
as wellas to remove all criticism on the part of those who 
justly complained against the national offcers, we decided 
to change the laws of the organization so that the proper 
safeguards might be put about the finances, and that the 
membership might be inspired with confidence that the 
funds of the union were being properly applied. 

We stood ready at all times to hold meetings of the board, 
and consulted with each other frequently during as well as 
between the sessions. Every action taken by your commit- 
tee was by unanimous vote, which action was made pos- 
sible by the extreme courtesy and deference with which 
your committee was treated by every delegate. We feel 
pleased to emphasize this fact, for every member of the board 
felt that he enjoyed the fullest confidence of each delegate, 
and our arduous and disagreeable work Was made lighter 
in consequence, 

That yourcommittee had the sympathy of the convention 
was shown by the delegates who personally thanked the 
board members, and through it the American Federation of 
Labor, for its interest in behalf of their organization. 

We feel that the wish of this convention, along with the 
adoption of the new constitution, has removed all possible 
cause of complaint and should restore confidence among 
the rank and file of the organization. 

A protest was made against the seating of the delegate 
from Local Union 16 of St. Louis, and the following was ren- 
dered in the case after a careful hearing: 

The board decides to seat Mr. Charles Behnke, holding 
credentials asa delegate from Local 16 of St. Louis, because 
he was transferred from what was known as Local 20 to 
16, and this board does not feel justified, according to prece- 
dent and law, to refuse to recognize his credentials from 
Local 16, but the board regrets that Mr. Behnke should have 
persisted in placing himself in a position that would cause 
any friction in the honest endeavor ofall concerned to bring 
all contending factions into perfect harmony in accordance 
with the spirit of the decision of the Board of Arbitration. 

Decisions were rendered in the following cases : 

No. 1.—We, the Arbitration Board, believing the work of 
the convention should come to a close as speedily as pos- 
gible, demand that all official reports to be submitted to 
this convention shall be presented not later than 3 o’clock 
p.m. Thursday, March 9, 1899. This decision was deemed 
necessary because all officers’ reports had not been presented 
up to March 8th. 

Because of the introduction of extraneous and ill-advised 
matters in the report of Acting Secretary Leurs, who was 
delegated to keep the records of the convention, the board 
rendered this decision ; 


RULING OF THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION, 


No. 2.—The minutes as presented to the board are hereby 
repudiated and the board demands that all copies of the 
minutes of the convention to date be turned over to the 
Board of Arbitration for correction and compilation, aud 
that an assistant secretary be appointed to make a proper 
record of proceedings. 

The following was also presented : 

No. 3,—In view of the fact that the finance committee has 
submitted a report to the convention that they were unable 
to make a complete report on acccount of failure to obtain 
the minutes of the General Executive Board and other books 
and papers necessary to complete said report, and as this 
partial report of the finance committee has been referred by 
the convention to the Arbitration Board, this board de- 
mands that the minutes of the General Executive Board 
and other books and papers bearing on the finances of the 
organization since the Detroit convention of 1898, be turned 
over to the board. 

The following was issued after an examination of the 
financial affairs of the organization: 

No. 4.—In view of the fact that there exists mismanage- 
ment in regard to the finances, the Board of Arbitration re- 
serves the right toinsertin the present existing constitution 
certain provisions regulating the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the finances of the organization; these amend- 
ments go into effect immediately. 

The following notice was then presented to the conven- 
tion: 

No. 5.— 

To the Convention of the H. & ht. E. I. A, and B. I. L. of A.: 

GENTLEMEN: The Board of Arbitration has made a partial 
examination of the accounts of the organization and will 
submit a full report to the American Federation of Labor. 

We have found sufficient evidence of irregularities or dis- 
honesty on the part of one or more persons who have had 
the handling of the funds of the organization, many of the 
items of alleged expenditures being unaccompanied by 
vouchers or receipts of any kind. 

The following matters were submitted to us and our deci- 
sions rendered as herein appended : 
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No. 6.—According to the minutes of Local 20 of St. Louis, 
and the evidence submitted by Mr. Chas. Behnke and Mr. 
Jere L, Sullivan in the claim of said Chas. Behnke, for money 
for services as delegate to the Detroit convention, we, the 
arbitration board, decide that no delegate was authorized to 
represent said Local 20 at the Detroit convention of the In- 
ternational Union held April, 1898, hence the claim is not 
allowed. 

No. 7.—On the bill of J. L. Sullivan for $2 against the or- 
ganization for expenses in attending the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Kansas City, the board 
voted not to allow the same. 

No. 8.—On the bill of the General Executive Board against 
Local 20 of St. Louis for $421.94 for expenses of officers to 
Kansas City, the board voted not to allow the same, 

No. 9.—The bill of Local 20 for $168 against the organization 
was also not allowed, 

A protest having been entered against the payment of a 
bill of Frank C, Leurs, of Local 100 of Chicago (formerly the 
Chicago Waiters’ League), for $68 as expenses to Kansas City, 
the board decided that said Frank C, Leurs refund the 
amount to the national treasury, and that he be reimbursed 
by the parties whom he claimed to represent, if he was 
authorized to represent anyone. The board then rendered 
the following decision: 

No, 10.—That the Almanaris Spring Park Home project be 
rejected, and that the receipt for $750 be returned to Judge 
Cummings and that Mr. W. C. Pomeroy recover the notes 
now held by Judge Cummings. 

No. 11.—That the project of the option on twenty acres of 
land for a relief home at Waukesha, Wis., be rejected. 

No, 12.—On the matter of the water and whiskey deals the 
board directs that these be referred to the newly-elected 
Executive Board without prejudice. 

No. 13.—With reference to the amount of money ($83.90) 
paid to the International Union by Local Union 23 of Omaha, 
that said local be given credit for tax and assessments be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1899. 

No. 14.—The convention having elected an auditor after 
being notified by the Arbitration Board that there was no 
provision for such an office, we hereby revoke the action of 
the convention in electing an auditor. 

No. 15.—In the payment of $20 by Union 101, Fort Wayne, 
the Board of Arbitration decides that the union be given 
credit for $2.50 for tax and the difference due, or the $17.50 
be returned or the buttons forwarded immediately. 

To carry out the purpose of the delegates to the convention, 
this board has adopted the following changes in the consti- 
tution and decides that these shall take effect immediately, 
and shall remain in full force and effect until altered or 
amended at some future convention. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Sec. 1, strike out, and substitate the following: 

“The general officers shall be a President, seven Vice- 
Presidents, and Secretary-Treasurer, who are hereby con- 
stituted the General Executive Board of the International 
Union, No two of the vice-presidents shall be located in 
the same town or city. The Pocntdens and Secretary-Treas- 
— act as chairman and secretary of the Executive 

maerd. 

Sec. 2, strike out. 

Sec, 3, strike out. 

Sec. 4, strike out, and substitute as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The President, seven Vice Presidents and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall be elected at the annual convention, 
The convention shall also elect a managing editor of the 
official journal,” 

Sec. 7, strike out, and substitute as follows: 

“See. 7. Local unions within three hundred (300) miles of 
the office of the International Union shall elect one member 
each whose names shall be submitted to the General Execu- 
tive Board, From this list three members shall be elected by 
the General Executive Board to constitute a committee to 
audit the financial accounts of the secretary-treasurer for 
the terms ending Sept. 30, 1899, and April 30, 1900. A report 
of the findings of the committee shall be printed and sent to 
each local union of the International Union.” 

Sec. 8, strike out, and substitute as follows: 

“Sec. 8 Any vacancy occurring in the General Executive 
Board the same shall be filled by the General Executive 
Board, 

ARTICLE X. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Sec, 1, strike out the words on lines 8 and 9 as follows: 

“ Be a member ex-officio of the General Executive Board, 
and shall,” and also strike out the word “general” on lines 
Yand 10; section to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Duties of president, The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the convention, shall have power to appoint 
all committees, and shall carry a commission as General 
Organizer. He shall make quarterly reports of his work as 
organizer, the same to be published in the journal. He shall 
preside at all meetings of the General Executive Board. 
The president shall decide all questions of law, or regulate 
any controversy or difficulty that may arise between the 
local unions, or the local unions and the international 
union, ones to an appeal to the General Executive Board, 
whose decision shall be final, subject, however, to a further 
appeal to the convention. 


Sec. 2, strike out entirely and substitute as follows: 

Sec. 2. Duties of Vice-Presidents. The Vice-Presidents, in 
the order named, shall assume the duties of the President 
in case of vacancy or when absent from the convention or 
meetings of the General Executive Board, They shall be 
~~ cee General Organizers of the International 

nion. 

Sec, 3, strike out entirely and substitute as follows: 

*“ Duties of Secretary-Treasurer, The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep correct minutes of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion and of the General Executive Board; keep all docu- 
ments, papers, letters and vouchers, also copies of all letters 
which he sends; carry on the correspondence between the 
locals and the General Executive Board ; shall finally make 
a complete report to the convention as to his actions and 
the general standing of the organization. He shall receive 
and receipt for all moneys of the International Union; keep 
on file all itemized bills of expense, and shall record all bills 
in a book kept for that purpose; prepare and submit to the 
local unions on or before the fifteenth (15th) day of each 
month an itemized statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the preceding morth, He shall not incur any ex- 
penses, Other than the ordinary running expenses of the 

nternational office, without the consent of a majority of 
the Executive Board. He shall not have more than one 
hundred ($100) dotlars in his possession atany time. All 
moneys over this amountshall be deposited in some respon- 
sible bank in the name of the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Union. He shall give bond in some security 
company in the sum of $2,000 for the faithful performanee of 
his duty. The expenses of said bond shall be paid by the 
International Union, and remain in the custody of the Gen- 
eral President. Heshall pay no bills until countersigned by 
the General President. He shall submit to the annual con- 
vention an itemized financial statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of all moneys of the organization ending with 
the month preceding the month in which the annual con 
vention is held. He shall furnish, in accordance with the 
constitution, charters, blanks, constitutions, supplies, etc., 
keep the seal of the International Union, and perform such 
other duties as prescribed by the constitution or ordered by 
the General Executive Board, He shall receive for his ser- 
vices the sum of $15 per week. He shall furnish the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents with official letter heads. 

Sec, 4, strike out and substitute as follows: 

“Should all unions represented in the city where the In- 
ternational office is located become in bad standing, then 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all locals affiliated with 
the International Union that they may take action in re- 
gard to moving the headquarters, and they shall be located 
wherever the majority of the lovals may designate.” 

Sec. 6, strike out and substitute as follows : 

“Sec. 6. All officers and representatives, when employed 
by and in the interest of the International Union, shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary-Treasurer an itemized statement of 
expenses.” 

ac. 7, strike out. 

Sec. 8, strike out. 

Sec. 9, strike out, 

Sec, 10, strike out. 

Sec. 11, strike out. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Sec. 9, add the following : 

“He shall submit an itemized financial statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Journal to the finance com- 
mittee and the General Executive Board, which report may 
from time to time be published, A summary of the amounts 
involved must be published as herein provided. 


ARTICLE XVI. 

Sec. 6, strike out all of the words on lines 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6, 
up to and including the word “ local.” Section to read : 

Sec. 6. “ The vote in convention shall be one vote for cach 
fifty members in good standing or majority fraction thereof, 
»rovided no delegate shall cast more than three votes, anc 
urther provided that no local shall be entitled to more than 
three delegates.” 

Sec. 11, strike out the following after the word “days” on 
line five (5): 

* Unions failing to report their vote shall be registered as 
voting ‘ yes’ on the proposition.” 

All a in or amendments proposed to the constitution 
conflicting with the above laws, shall be and are hereby 
repealed. 

he Secretary-Treasurer is hereby ordered to issue a cireu- 
lar within ten days of this date, notifying local unions to 
forward to the Secretary-Treasurer names for the office of 
seventh vice-president, to fill the vacancy caused by chang- 
ing Article IX, Section 1, by the Board of Arbitration. At 
the expiration of thirty days after the issuing of the circular 
the names of all the candidates shall be submitted to a 
referendum vote of all the members of the International 
Union, and it shall require a majority to elect. 

Should no candidate receive a majority vote on the first 
ballot, then the names of the two candidates having re- 
ceived the highest vote shall be again submitted, and the 
candidate receiving the majority vote shall be declared 
elected. 

Wherever the word Soopeiacy appeem in the constitution 
the word Treasurer shall be add hereto, to read Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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Notice is hereby served upon the organization that the 
following officers were duly elected at the Seventh Annual 
Convention of the H, & R. KE. I. A. and B. I. L. of A.: 

President, Joseph R. Michaels, Syracuse, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, A, Chabrison, Chicago, IL. 

Second Vice-President, Jere L. Sullivan, St. Louis. 

Third Vice-President, Joseph Laycock, Boston, Mass. 

Fourth Vice-President, Thomas Savard, Duluth, Minn. 

Fifth Vice-President, George W. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sixth Vice-President, Louis Remler, East St. Louis, I. 

Seventh Vice-President. To be elected by referendum vote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Fred. E. Dressler, 260 8. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

The above constitutes the General Executive Board of the 
International Union. 

Delegate-elect to the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention, C. C. Behnke, 

In the event of failure of the officers of the organization 
to carry out the above provisions, it is the unanimous decis- 
ion of your board, that the charter of the H, & R. BE. 1. A. 
and B. 1, L, of A. be revoked. Respectfully submitted, 

JouNn ©, DERNELL, Chairman, 

JOHN BF, O'SULLIVAN, 

OWEN MILLER, 

Wa. E. MCEWeEN, 

THomas L, Lewis, Secretary. 
Board of Arbitration. 


Book Notices. 


“Ln Concentration des forces ouvridres dans ? Amérique du 
Nord,” by Louis Vigouroux (Musée Social Library, Paris), 
a 16 mo, volume of 362 pages; price, 4 franes. 

This valuable work on the organization of labor 
in America is the result of deep and conscientious 
studies made by its author during three visits, 
covering a total period of fourteen months, between 
the Summer of 1893 and the commencement of the 
current year. Possessing the broad, generous 
views of the Frenchman combined with the per- 
sistence and inquisitiveness of the New Englander, 
Mr. Vigouroux succeeded, where so many other 
— investigators have failed, in gaining the 
confidence of the principal trade union officials 
and in acquiring the most intimate knowledge of 
the workings and the present status of the labor 
movement in the New World. In this work, and 
in the well-known work of Isidore Finance, en- 
titled ‘les Syndicats Ouvriéra aux /tate Unis,” the 
French reading people possess the most exact, 
ample, and scientifically co-ordinated information 
on the subject of organized labor in America to be 
found in any language. 

“ Anti-Imperialism,” a pamphlet of 64 pages, by Morrison 
I, Swift, published by the Los Angles (Cal.) Public Owner- 
ship Review; price 10c. 

An able argument showing the folly and crimes 
perpetrated by the English-speaking peoples in 
extending their rule over semi civilized people, 
with ee icular reference to the present attempt 
to subjugate the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands and deprive them of their political inde- 
pendence. This pamphlet is divided into three 
chapters entitled: (1) Imperialism to bless the 
conquered; (2) Imperialism for the sake of man- 
kind; (3) Our crime in the Philippines. The con- 
clusion of the author is that ‘‘we should have 
aided the Cubans, Porto Ricans and Filipinos to 
set up independent governments of their own; 
that we should have formed, and should now form, 
with Great Britain and Switzerland, a joint protec- 
torate over the Philippines, upon a plan binding 
all to the two simple principles of protecting the 
islands from predatory powers, and assisting the 
free governments, constituted by the inhabitants, 
to preserve internal order.”’ 


Join your union. If none exists, form one. 
Join unions with unions in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The efforts of organized labor are to help the 
workers help themselves. 


Imperialism and Coolie Labor. 


The Law and Legislative Committee of the La- 
bor Council of San Francisco, Cal., presented the 
following resolutions, and they were adopted : 

Whereas, We learn that there is under consideration by 
certain parties in San Francisco a plan to import labor from 
the Philippine Islands; and 

Whereas, The reasoning used in the furtherance of this 
project is that the presence in this locality of certain classes 
of Filipino labor would tend to create a sentiment in favor 
of the control by the United States of the Philippine Islands, 
with the consequent result of admitting the labor and prod- 
ucts of those islands to the United States upon a basis of 
equality in law with the labor and products of the United 
States; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, in regular 
session assembled, that we are opposed to the importation 
of Filipino labor and products on the terms named, either 
direetly or indirectly as being an aggravation of the alien 
labor evil and practically a violation of the Contract Labor 
and other laws made and provided in such matters; and be 
it further ; 

Resolved, That we protest against the present policy of 
our National Government, which gives the color of equity 
to the importation of —— Asiatic labor, a policy which, 
in our opinion, is designed expressly for that purpose in 
order that the safeguards of the American people may be 
destroyed by the insidious influence of contact with alow 
standard of civilization; and be it further 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, the solution of the ques- 
tion of imported Filipino labor depends upon the future 
attitude of our Government toward the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands—whether these people shall be allowed to 
enjoy the liberty asa nation which they have fought for 
and won, and which is their inalienable right as men, or 
whether they shall be subjugated and compelled to serve an 
exploiting class under the guns of the United States; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we favor the granting of full and complete 
independence to the Filipinos and the protection of these 
and all other peoples in the enjoyment of that condition. 


Southern Organization. 


The Georgia State Federation of Trades, organ- 
ized on the 27, 28 ultimos at Atlanta, Ga., signalized 
its concluding session by the election of American 
Federation of Labor General Organizer L. F. Mc- 
Gruder to the position of Georgia State organizer. 
Brother McGruder will, however, continue for 
some time his organizing work under the direct 
auspices of the American Federation of Labor. 
The latest successes of our brother has been in 
Lithonia, Ga., where he has not left one granite 
cutter outside of the union, and has also gathered 
the paving cutters in a temporory organization. 
From Lithonia he moves to Atlanta, and from 
thence to Birmingham, Bessemer and Blocton, Ala. a 
with a special view to the organization of the min- 
eral miners of that region. 

P. W. Greene, of the National Union of Textile 
Workers, and general organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor, on his return from the annual 
convention of his craft lately held at Boston Mass., 
proceeds to Richmond and Danville, Va., and then 
touches at several points on his way to Phenix, 
Ala. 

General American Federation of Labor Organ- 
izer Will H. Winn moves from Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Charleston, 8S. C., Savannah and Brunswick, Ga., 
visiting several other points on his road to New 
Orleans, La. 


Organizer Mahon, of Detroit, Mich., says that 
the recent visit of the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor to the Postoffice authorities 
in Washington, and the decision they then and 
there obtained respecting the proper use of the 
U. S. mail signs on cars, has been productive of 
great benefit to the organized street railway em- 
ployes during their recent strike and materially 
aided the railway workers to score a victory. 
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The textile workers of Taftville,Conn., have been 
out on strike some time for a restoration of the old 
rate of wages which prevailed January 1, 1898. 
Five years ago the average wages paid on box 
looms was about $2.50 per loom, while today the 
average is about $1.70 per loom, or a decrease of 
80 cents. Some 1,600 operatives are now engaged 
in this struggle for honorable manhood and wo- 
manhood. 

The Eighth Annual Convention of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association will be called to 
order at St. Stephen’s Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., July 
11, 1899. During the last seven years of the ‘exist- 
ence of the I. L. A., many good things have been 
accomplished in the interests of those who toil 
upon the docks and wharves of the great lakes and 
the sea coast. Every effort is being made to make 
this convention one of the largest and most thor- 
oughly representative one yet held, so that every 
branch of the craft may receive due attention. 

A card from Brother C. W. Fear, now of Omaha, 
announces the appointment to a membership on 
the Omaha Fire and Police Board, for a term of 
four years, of Frank A. Kennedy, editor of the 
Western Laborer, by Mayor Frank E. Mores. 
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Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lanes} 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1899. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the firm of 
fi. C. TiLLorson & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, Manufacturers 
of the Falcon Bicycle 
and the unions in interest having been reached, the said 
firm is now removed from our “ We-don’t-patronize”’ list, 
and placed upon the FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings 
and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1899. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and —ae for 
the month of March, 180). (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
RECEIPTS. 
March 
1. Balance on hand. ET eS 
Lathers prot 6909, tax, j, f.. iW 
Teamsters prot 7177, tux, d, 
Flour and feed workers soe, feb 
Horsenail makers 6313, n, d, ‘os, 1 sf 8.0; ‘ASSeRS- 
ment, $1.00. : 
Federal labor 6087, suy 
Brushmakers prot Gon 
Miners prot 7228, sup 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, sup 
United hatters of America, tax, march 
Federal labor 6697, j, f, $2,38; assessment 68... 
Tin plate workers 6908, assessment 


Stationary firemen 6892, 7 

Federal labor 7208, sup. 

Federal labor 6908, tax, ¢ ‘m, ‘$i. 60; sup, oe; as- 
sessment, 32c 

No. mineral mine workers, tax, d. J 

Federal labor 7130, sup 


. Federal labor 7087, tax, d, 


Tin plate workers 7149, tax, jan, 62c; assessment, 

ee 

Leather shave rs 7036, tax, r 0, n, d, i, #4. 00; ‘ASsess- 
ment, ~~ 

Plasterers protec tive 71: 37, assessment. 

See Live 684, tax, n, d, IJ, - 50; 
assessment, sonata ‘ 

Brockton, Mass, c 

Erie, Pa, C LU . sup. ee 

Sugar workers 7230, sup. 

Billers prot 7018, tax, d, j, $1; LUSNE ‘*ssment, We, 

Intl wood carvers association, assessme ni 


3. International typographical union, tax, feb. 


Horsenail workers 6170, sup ..... 
Federal labor 6077, tax, ‘fe b, $1; sup, | 
Tin plate workers intl ‘prot assoc a sup. 


4. Zine workers prot 6500, sup, $3; asse same nt, = 10 


Federal labor 7158, tax, feb 
Federal labor 7136, tax, j, f 
Federal labor 7217, sup 

Ship carpenters 676, tax, jan 


i Tin plate openers 6914, asse ~ ® nt 


Federal labor 6005, tax, oO, n . 
Hackmens 6967, tax, d, i 2 fee: | sup, ‘gi. 
Federal labor 7231, sup 

Bill posters and billers 7 

Federal labor 7233, sup.. 

Federal labor 7234, sup 


. Window glass flatteners assn of N A, tax, mar . 


International union of steam ¢ ngineers, sup.. 

Federal labor 684, tax, j, f, part of m, $4.40; as- 
sessment, Se . 

Federal labor 7125, tax, feb, $4, 90; sup, $1; assess- 
ment $1.96 ... 

Teamsters and drivers 7045 , tax, n, 4d, j 

Hard lime stone cutters and setters 7202, sup.. 

Stationary firemen 6406, assessment..:......... 

Intl bro of stationary fire men, tax, feb......... 

Houston, Tex, labor council, sup , 

Tin plate workers 6084, assessment, 

Aut sprinklers, pipe fitters 6840, tax, feb, 2. 15; 
sup, 35c ; assessment, Sc... . 

Lime burners 7078, tax, j, f,m 

Tanners 7196, tax, ‘jan, $i 40: sup, 25. 

Federal labor 6582, assessment... . 

Patent tinners 6982, tax, jan, 96c; asse ssment Mic 

Hod carriers 5617, tax, n d, J i, ae m, $1; 
sup, 25... 

Arch ironworkers 7109, sup “7 

Horsenail makers 7180, tax feb aati 

Arch wire, iron and metal workers 6616, tax, ay, 
m, J, Jj, a, 8, 0,n,d, Jj 

Federal ‘labor 7204, sup 

Federal labor 7226, sup. . 

Cobble and mosaic stone pave rs "7002, tux, bal a, 
8,0,n,d, Jj 

Asphalt block and vitrified’ brick pavers 7214, 
feb. 

Needle workers 7001, tux, ‘j f 

Federal labor 7167, sup 

Tin plate workers 7149, tax feb.. 

Federal labor 6303, tax, fe *b, $3.85 ANSE: ssment$b.od 

Laundry workers 7 20h, sup ce ; see 

Pavers 6751, assessment 

Tile workers 7191, sup 

Federal labor 7145, sup. 

Shingle weavers 7009, tax mar, $3.45; axsessment, 
$1.38 : 

Car moiders and he Ipers 7210, tax part of feb. 

Billposters and billers 7182, tax, feb, $5.25; assess- 
ment, $2.10 ‘ ieenkea 

Zine workers prot association 6500, sup. 

Tin plate workers int! prot oma, sup * 

Elevator operators 7235, su its 

Brewery porters and fre ight handlers 7236, ‘up. 

Federal labor 7238, sup.... sadebexe 

Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, feb. 

Local No, 17, coopers inte rnational, sup.. 


. Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, mar, $1. 60; 


assessment, (4c. ae 
Federal labor 7167, sup.. 
Window glass layers-out 7237, sup 
Triple workers 7239, sup... 
Carriage and stablemen’s protec tive 7240, su 
Canmakers mutual prot assn 6046, tax, 4 d, P- 
Federal labor 7010, tax, feb .... 
Hack drivers 7132, assessment. 
Federal labor 720k, feb . sar aati 
Team drivers international ‘union, haan 
$1.18; sup, $24..... ; 
Federal labor 6858, assessment. 
Intl assn of mac hinists, tax, n, d, + 
Watch case workers 7200, tax, feb 
United bro of leather workers on H.G-tax ,feb.. 
Federal labor 7241, sup.. ae ; 
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Am lodge tin plate workers international, sup 

wee any helpers 7007, tax, m, a, m, J, ig a, 6, 
0. . 

Federal labor 6800, tax, dec. 

Chainmakers 6587, tax,j, f,$4. 20; assessment,$1.20 

Piqua, Ohio trades and labor council, tax, a, m, 
, J, @, 8, 0, n, d 

Cooper machine workers 7124, assessment 


. Teamsters and drivers prot 7058, tax, o, n, d, J, 


60c; assessment, l6c 

Watch workers 6061, tax,feb 

Drivers prot and bene »volent 6229, assessment. 

Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, “Js f, $4.20; as- 
sessment, $1.20 4 

Laundry workers 7242, sup . 

Galveston,Texas, Labor Coune il, tax,n,dJj,f,m,a 

Federal labor 7211, tnx, vsdeies Ws sup, We 

Federal labor 71: Wi, su 

Horsenail makers W078, 
sessinent, $1.60. 

Oil workers 7107, tax, mar. 

Plow fitters 7044, tax, bal j, ft, m 

Federal labor 7161, tax, feb. Renee ays 

Clipsorters 6627, tux, f, m, cpenednenewe 

Woodcarvers intl assoc fation of N * tax, feb.. 

Green glass bottle gatherers 7170, tax, mar...... 

Federal labor 7193, tax, mar 

Team drivers international, sup.. 

Tin plate workers international prot ‘assn, sup. 

National brotherhood of operative one rs, ane 

International textile workers, —_ 

Lathers prot 7283, sup..... 

Tanners and curriers 7284, sup.. 

Federal labor 7231, sup. 

Albany, N. Y. central federation of labor, FED. 

Laborers prot 6792, sup.. 

Lumber inspec tors and tallyme ns 5525, 
m, $2.16; assessment, 36c 

Blacksmiths helpers 6031, tax, f, m, $5.00; assess- 
ment 

roderal h = 6077, sup. 

Granite pavers 7134, tax, n, d, J 

Undertakers and live ry stable employes, 7006, 
tax, d, j, f, m, $1.68; assessment, 24c_ 

we and shippers 7168, tax, mar, #1. i0; 


tax, j, f, 


Stockkee 
sup, $l. 

Federal xen 7130, sup 

Federal labor 6854, tax, bal mar 

Iron workers helpers 6709, assessment 

Billera prot FIG, tax, Tb. ......000 0. cecccscccccess 

File makers 5887, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, j, f, $5.44; assess- 
ment, 

Mattress makers 6890, tax, Jan, $1; assessment, $1 

Federal labor 7285, 

Federal labor 7158, tax, 

Stationary firemen 6723, 
ment, 88c 

Hod - At 6805, tax, bal. d ds oe m, eee 04; asses- 
ment, 64c. ows 

Car builders ’ 7192, ‘sup. 

Horsenail makers 7130, sup 

Natl bro of electrical workers,  * Sees 

Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, mar. 

Brewery porters and freight handlers ms Ta, bet 

Federal labor 7167, sup.. beara : 

Federal labor 7160, sup.. 

Button workers 7023, assessment. 

Federal labor 7222, sup 

poneems labor 7204, tax, feb 
Cigarmakers intl, tax, n, d, j. 

Button makers prot 7181, tax, feb, 90c; 
ment, 

Federal labor 7226, sup 

Federal labor 7110, tax, mar 

Belt makers and helpe *rs 7221, sup 

Federal labor 7287, sup 

Packers and nailers prot 6152, sup. 

Window glass layers-out 7237, I 

Brushmakers’ prot 6980, tax, t'& m, $8; sup, $1.. 

Amal society of engineers, tax, mar 

Drivers prot 6220, tax, Jj, f. 

United neck wear cutters 6930, tax, j, f, part m, 


mar 


tax, ‘jan, "BRE; ASSCSS- 


Shirt makers 6000, tax, d, ) ©. 13; assess, Sic. : 


Pattern makers league © A, tax, f, m, $8.93; 


assessment, $26.94 
Teamsters sds, tax, j, J, a, 8, 0, n, A. 
Horsnail makers 6313, sup. 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7220, sup 
Furriers prot 7067, assessment 
Oil well workers 714, tax, feb.. 
Federal labor 6977, sup. 
Bluestone machinemen G20, tax,a,8,0,n, aj, 1,88 0 
assessment, 40c 
Federal labor 7 7238, tax, mar, $2.15; sup,  $3.35.. 
Car builders 7192 sup 
Oil well workers 7288, sup............. 
Bootblacks prot 7289, ep 
Federal labor 72, su 
Zine workers prot 7291, 
Amalgamated sheet meta 
al association, sup 


$1 00 


aoeoh 


2 
5 


- 
‘ 


70 
60 
40 
50 
60 


76 


3 80 


aoe 


nO 


40 
00 
00 
00 


a] 


23. Arch iron, wire and metal workers 6616, tax, f, 


m, $4.00; ‘assessment, 80c... 

Stone masons prot 7088, assessment. . 

Oil well workers 7085, tax, j,f,m, — 96; assess, 78¢ 

Horsenail workers 6170, sup ‘ 

Horsenail workers 6170, sup. 

Sugar workers 7230, sup 

Federal labor 7125, sup 

Teamsters prot 7111, tax, feb, $2.20 : ASSESS, "$1.04 

Flour millers prot 6930, tax, n, d, j, $2.30; assess- 
ment, 

Laborers prot 7148, tux, feb, $3. 20; st 

Tin plate workers 71: 23, assessme nt. 

Federal labor 6998, tax, apr, $1.40; sup, $6.2! 

Federal labor 7211, sup 

Screw makers 6585, tax, j, f, m, ‘$6.00; ASSESS, $1.00 

Electrical helpers 7197, ‘sup... & ‘ 

Bicyele workers, Ke nosha, Wis., sup. ae 

National brickmakers alliance, tax, f, m, a, 
$5.00; assessment, $10.00... . 

Horsenail finishers and assorters 7091, ASSESS. . 

Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, 

Federal labor 7167, tax, d, j, f,$ . 

Federal labor 7208, sup.. 

Car wheel molders 7171, assessment. wei 

Drivers and helpers 6020, tax, o, n, d, ,J.. 

Billers prot 7018, tax, mar. ceies 

File makers prot 5887, tax, mar 

Federal labor 7241, sup - 

Federal labor 6812, "tax, mar 

Amal wood workers, dussessment 

Teamsters prot 7058, tax, n,d,j,f 

Ft Wayne, Ind, trades and’ labor council, tax ,a, 
ms pisiiapeniabtiese gue 


Federal labor G25, "tax, jan, $6.00; assess, $6.00. . 

Federal labor 7125, sup.. 

Amal society of carpente rs and ‘joiners, tax, f, 
m, $11.14; assessment, $33.4 

Horsenail workers 6170, — < ™, $21, 90; ‘assess- 
ment, $1.38 

Milk peddlers prot 6933, tax, j, f, m, $10.80; assess- 
ment, $1.80 

Hod carriers 5495, tax, ‘fe “b, $1.25; assessment, 25e 

Lathers prot 7292, sup.. 

Street pavers 7293, sup.. 

Steel cabinet workers 7204, sup.. 

Federal labor 6064, tax, Jy a 8, Oo, n, d, 97,4, € m, 
a, m,j, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d, 8,4. 

Marble e utte rs anc 


C bhainmale rs 6817, sup 

Federal labor 7126, tax, j, f.. 

Fibre workers 72 Ms, sup : 

Park dept workers 7064, tax, d ys z. 

Federal labor 7295, sup...... 

Shirt workers prot 6900, tax, mar 

Blacksmiths helpers 7007, assessment... -— 

Laundry workers 6958, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, re f, ‘m.. 

Local No. 12, T P W I P A of A, sup 

Leather workers prot 7297, sup 

Tin plate workers prot intl assn, e.. 

Plate glass workers 6056, tax, j,f, m. 

Federal labor 6458, tax, ™.. 

Federal labor 7098, tax, o, 

Stoneware potters 7142, tan 

Lathers prot 6851, tax, j, f.. 

Miners prot 7228, sup 

Cloth cap cutters 6167, ame, n, d, j 

Federal labor 7208, sup.. 

Federal labor 7290, sup 

Oil well workers T2R8, sup.. 

Laundry drivers 7201,sup.. 

Federal labor 7241, sup 

Federal labor 7139, tax, d, if 

Plow fitters 7044, assessment 

Federal labor 7118, tax, jan..... 

Federal labor 7106, assessment 

Federal labor 7051, tax, jan.. a © 

Federal labor 6873, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, j, f, eee 

Horsenail makers 7073, sup 

Laborers prot 6869, sup 

Natl eT mule spinne rs assn, 
m,J,J 40 

Federal Ghost 7300, sup 

Federal labor 7125, sup... ... 

Milkmens assn 6874, tax, 8,0, n vd, if. “ 

a workers é511, tax, a, m , J, $7.50; assess 
ment, $ paenes 

. Federal labor’? 301, sup.. 

Shingle mill worke rs 7195, ‘tax, j, i. 

Truckmens prot 6952, tax, 4a, 8, 0, n. d, - $2.20; 
assessment, 40c, 

Paper carriers 5788, ‘tax, x m, $: ‘assessment, “0c 

Stone masons prot 7088, tax, . ‘ m 

Stone pointers prot 6775, tax, d, j, 80« 
ment, 40c. 

Stock shirt ironers 7302, sup 

Sewer and building een 

Federal labor 7303, <p. 

Small supplies....... 


n.d, j AIRES Cer 


tax, I £ m , a, 
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FEDERATIONISTS 
Subscriptions 


EXPENSES. 


March. 


1. 
2. 


By one month’s rent in advance,Wm. M. Garrett 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons 

Ice, Great Falls Ice Co. 

Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley, jr 


3. Commission on advertising, Henry Rice 
. Services on legislative committee, Geo. Chance. 


Services on legislative committee, A. Furuseth. 
Telegrams, Postal Tel.-Cable Co 


. Contributions to AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 


Victor Yarros 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co 

Expressage | for Jan., $42.66; Nov., 
Express Co 

C plies Natl. Press Int. Co 

bbon, 75c; erasers, 15c; 1 cover, $2.50; 1 rib- 

bon, The 3 ; 2 brushes, 20c. Smith Premier Type- 
writer Co 

Legislative committee of the trades and labor 
congress of Canada. Geo. W. Dower 


$9.90, Adams 


. Matches, A. Kaminskey 


One half day’ s work, Louise D. Hosier 


. 200 2c and 100 Ie stamps, _  Seeeees 


. Commission on adv ertisiny 
3. Street car tickets, W. F. 


. 20,000 wrappers for Fen, R. 
, Printing 15,000 3 


190 100-page record books,$28.50; 1 doz. oil boards, 
25c; 1 doz. Eureka cloths, 60e, E. Morrison Co. 

. Henry Rice 

As i ey 2dr 

Printing 2,000 travelin cards, bo: 10,000 blank 
applications, $11.50; hillips and Patton 

1,000 2c. and 1,000 le. stamped envelopes, H. C. 
Easterday 

Contributions to the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
1sT, Samuel Leffingwell....................-+ 

Newspapers for office, Washington Times Co.. 

. 200 2c. and 100 le. stamps, H. C, Easterday 

p: Andrews & Co.. 

Commission on adv ertising, Henry Rice 

% letter circulars, $24.75; 2,000 
wh ee circulars and cut, #. 50; 50 cards each, 
Furuseth and Reed, $2.00; Law Reporter Co. 

2sticks sealing wax, 30c; 2 doz note books, $1.80; 
2 _erasers, 10c; 1 qt mucilage, 60c; 1 gross pens. 
75e; 1 box bands, B5e; 1 box envelopes, TC i 
doz pkgs blotters, $1.00; 1 qt ink, 60c; 1 qt 
marking ink, 0c; 1 doz pencils, 40c; 2 doz pen- 


244 
11 


13 38 


Pg 
‘ 


17 00 
32 40 
5 00 

5 
5 00 
6 00 
36 66 


35 25 


holders, yt s Fang ncils, pt, 9 tak, 

60c; 1 box ba The: Law reads Beds 

Pins for office, . J. eiaty 

Salary and organizing’ expenses, Will H. Winn 
P. W. Greene. 

F.L.MeGruder 


“ “ “ “ 


21. Toilet supplies, Fowler Mfg. Co 


1,000 2c envelopes and 500 postal cards, H. C. 
Easterday 


. Expressage, Adams E er Co 


1 pin cushion, Saks & 

50 2c and 100 le ans eoamnga, H, Nesbit... 

Hotel and expenses in connection with hotel 
and restaurant employes, John C. Dernell. . 

Organizing expenses, Geo, F, Osman 

Grpanising expenses, F, M, Treese 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel, Co 

Balance for expenses in connection with hotel 
and restaurant employes, John F, O'Sullivan 


. Printing March FEDERATIONIST, Law Rep. Co. 


Expenses in connection with hotel and restau- 
rant employes, W. E. McEwen 


. Organizing expenses, L. P. N 


2. Nal 


Organizing expenses, Adolph 
Is, F. P. May & ° 

doz lead pencils, J. 
é rganizing expenses, jt F. O'Sullivan 


30. Commission on advertising, Henry Rice.. 


. Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons 

Traveling and organizing expenses for month, 
Samuel Gom 

One month’s salary, President Samuel Gompers 

One month’s salary, Secretary hg Morrison. 

Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. T. Kelly.. 

Four weeks’ salary stenograp ner, J. A.McDonald 

Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, R.L.Guard, . 

Four weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashley, ir 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 


RECAPITULATION, 


Moademnd GO MAME. 016s cvccccesesccccesccescscescsceecs 


Receipts 


$2,7 


2,191 £0 


". “g!200 70 





THE BIG STORE. 














SIXTH AVE. 





~ ig ais"sTS. 


MFET ME AT THE FOUNTAIN 


The Largest, Best and 





Cheapest 





General Merchandise Stores 





in the World. 





NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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yé 2 Collars 
Linen yr 25 cts. 
Collars id | 1 Pair Cuffs 


‘ a 
Mea...) 
and Cuffs a 25 cts. 
LION BRAND. 


This is the best known brand manufactured. All articles 
bearing this brand are guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


Made hy UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 


White and f ve “ For Sale 


Fancy Shirts /( | - by al 


Night Robes 
Progressive 
and og 
OY ay a 
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SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
































